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EDITORIALS 


small group of selfish men, with total disregard 

for the welfare of the majority, are tying into 
a bow knot the economy of the greatest nation in his- 
tory ...a nation that has jealously guarded and pro- 
tected the right of the individual. That solicitation for 
this right has been overly emphasized is unhappily 
proven in this and in like instances that have preceded 
this action of the railroad switchmen. Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people—democracy— 
very definitely does not mean dictation by one man or 
a small group of men. The right of the individual does 
not provide a person or group of persons, to act (or 
fail to act) with utter disregard for the welfare of the 
country as a whole. If it did, then theft and murder 
and immorality would be legal. The striking switch- 
men (and their leaders) are guilty of great crime. ... 
A government that permits such a strike is equally 
guilty. The probability that most of the parties in- 
volved are unaware of their guilt emphasizes the 
dangers inherent in the general acceptance of this 
insidious philosophy. 

Pray God that before these lines are read a solution 
will have been reached and the defense effort thrown 
back into high gear. Even so, the final goal will not 
have been reached. A redefinition of the “right of the 
individual” is sorely needed; a new concept of demo- 
cratic government must be formed. Mr. Taft’s victory 
last fall proves that the degenerate political philosophy 
of catering to pressure groups no longer pays off at the 
ballot box. The Chief Executive has the power to stop 
the strike over night. Even though he should do so in 
the next hour, he will have once again failed miserably 
in his duty to the people. Meanwhile Congress has the 
responsibility and the duty to enact legislation that will 
positively prevent future strikes against the national 
and public welfare. . . . Legislation that will label the 
crime for what it is, and provide proportional penalty. 
Tear this out and send to your Congressmen TODAY 
or better still, dress it up in your own words before 
mailing. 


[) small group IN REVERSE—As this is written a 


CONVENTION CHURCH SERVICE—Planning a 
Convention Program is a hectic proposition in this day 
and age. Planning a program that will please the mem- 
bers of three or four large organizations such as the 
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coming Chicago Convention, presents obstacles that 
are most times practically insurmountable. Last year 
when circumstances led to the unfortunate scheduling 
of a major conference for 9:00 A.M. Sunday morning, 
a good many people objected. They believed Sunday 
morning should be left open for worship. Happily, those 
objections have been met this year, there being no 
N.C.A. meetings scheduled for Sunday morning, except 
a few committee meetings that might very easily be 
adjusted to the wishes of members by the various 
chairmen. 


Indeed there exists the foundation for a general 
church service for the entire convention. Under the 
head of “Convention News Notes,” the National Food 
Brokers Association News Letter of January 31 ad- 
vises: “The Central Church of Chicago will hold reli- 
gious services at 11:00 A.M. in the Tower of the 
Stevens Hotel, Sunday, February 18. Minister Kenneth 
Hildebrand has extended an invitation to all members 
to attend the non-sectarian services.” 


Surely the Rev. Mr. Hildebrand would not exclude 
canners and machinery and supplymen. And surely he 
could be persuaded to shift the scene to the larger 
North Ballroom to better accommodate the larger 
gathering. What an inspiring sight that would be, and 
how fitting for the members of these great business 
organizations to gather together in one body, as one 
man, to beg God’s blessings on these important delib- 
erations. Go to your own services if you choose, of 
course, but leave 11:00 A.M. Sunday open for this all- 
important business conference with your God. It may 
well prove to be your most important contact of the 
convention. 


WELL DONE—Most canners probably took it as a 
matter of course when last Monday morning they 
found in their mail 29 pages of price and tin orders, - 
together with an interpretation from the National 
Canners Association. Some idea of the size of the job 
is explained in the February 3 “Information Letter.” 
Received 1:30 and 11:00 A.M. Saturday morning, they 
were retyped, interpreted, prepared for the multilith 
machine, printed, assembled and mailed to 3300 ad- 
dresses by 3 o’clock Sunday afternoon. That’s service 
with a capital S (and without sleep). Congratulations 
for a grand job, beyond the call of duty. — 
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REVISED LIMA BEAN 
GRADES 


DR. LEROY V. STRASBURGER 
Strasburger and Siegel 


On August 1, 1950, a revision of the PMA standards 
for canned lima beans was proposed to replace those 
that were issued on September 1, 1936. The changes 
are numerous but well conceived. 


Size is eliminated as a factor of quality. Midget 
beans, passing through a 28/64 inch screen are no 
longer classified and with the increase in the canning 
of Fordhook beans a new size designation has been 
made for large beans. The latter are greatcr than 
38/64 inches in width. Tiny, small and medium beans 
which may also be called No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 beans 
respectively are those passing through screens of 
30/64, 34/64, and 36/64 of an inch. 


Color becomes a factor of quality and due recogni- 
tion is given to the difference between the thin and 
thick seeded varieties. Character is substituted for 
maturity as another quality factor. This reduces some - 
what the importance of the eating qualities of the 
beans upon grade, as only thirty points are allotted to 
this factor as compared with fifty points in the old 
grades. The minimum score for standard beans has 
been increased from 60 to 70 points and for extra 
standard from 75 to 80. 


TESTS MORE OBJECTIVE 


The new grades show an improvement in their ob- 
jectivity. The color standards are very specific, the 
plates of Maerz and Paul’s “Dictionary of Color” being 
used to measure the color. Defects are clearly defined 
and the extent of their presence is measured by area 
or count. Even character determination tends to be 
objective, in that it specifies the number of beans by 
count that may be in the various stages of maturity. 
Frankly, though this discernment of character is not 
always easy. 


In order to evaluate the two standards, the liquor 
was drained from the can and then the beans were 
scored using first the old, and then the new grades. 
Nine packers furnished a total of forty-five different 
lots of samples. Four lots were of the Evergreen 
variety, one lot was apparently a mixture of thick and 
thin seeded beans and the remaining forty appeared 
to be Hendersons or similar thin seeded varieties. In 
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the “all green” samples there was one lot of Midget 
beans. This designation has been eliminated in the 
new grades. There were eleven lots of Tiny, eleven 
lots of Small, eleven lots of Medium, nine lots of un- 
graded Mixed Green and White Beans, and two lots of 
Fresh White Beans. 


MORE FANCIES WITH NEW STANDARDS 


One lot of Tiny beans graded extra standard with 
a score of 88 using the old standard and graded fancy 
with a score of 90 using the new standard. The re- 
maining ten cans of Tiny beans were fancy, the scores 
being comparable using both sets of standards. Using 
the new grades, seven cans of the Small beans were 
fancy and four extra standard as compared with six 
fancy and five extra standard using the old grades. 
The one can where the grading differed was kept out 
of the fancy class by the stopper in the maturity fac- 
tor of the old standard. In the Medium Beans three of 
the eleven cans were fancy and one could not be graded 
by the new standards because it was a mixture of 
thick and thin seeded beans. Only one can was fancy 


based upon the old grades. The difference in each 
instance was due to the grade stopper in the maturity 
factor. The remaining cans were extra standard. The 
samples of mixed Green and White, and fresh White 
Beans were extra standard and standard respectively 
when judged by the old or new standards. 


The change in the numerical score of the new grades, 
raising the minimum for extra standard from 75 to 80 
and the minimum for standard from 60 to 70 had no 
effect upon the results. This is probably due to the 
fact that no poor quality beans were submitted as 
samples. 


In considering the grading of lima beans by the new 
standard several facts are apparent. Color is definitely 
a factor of grade but its measurement using the Color 
Dictionary of Maerz and Paul is far from accurate. 
Slight variations cannot be perceived with the naked 
eye and some type of reflectance meter is almost a 
must. 


The measurement of character or maturity by 
organoleptic means is at times difficult. This is par- 
ticularly true of the thick seeded varieties of lima 
beans where starch development may be appreciable 
even in the relatively immature seed. 


The quality standards for canned foods are being 
continually improved so that grading becomes more 
mechanical and objective, or conversely less individual 
and subjective. The search for interpretative objec- 
tive tests is bearing fruit. This reflects credit upor 
those charged with the official responsibility for grade 
making and grading. 
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The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


X The Uses of Copper, Mercury, Zinc and 


Chromium Fungicides 
(No. 10 in a Series of 12 Articles) 


The discovery of Bordeaux mixture in 1872 opened a new 
era in plant disease control and in the study of, fungicides. 
Although observations had been made on the fungicidal activity 
of other materials prior to this time, the use of Bordeaux 
mixture to check the great epidemic of mildew on grapes 
dvamatically demonstrated the potential value of chemicals for 
controlling plant diseases. It was obvious that the great potato 
famine that had occurred about thirty years previously could 
have been averted by the same means. 

During the next fifty years after Bordeaux mixture was 
discovered, it was perfected and studies were extended to other 
metallic materials. It was natural that during this period 
interest would be restricted to the inorganic salts, oxides, etc., 
since it was a period of expanding knowledge in the field of 
inorganic chemistry and progress on organic synthesis had 
not fully matured. 


THE COPPER FUNGICIDES 

Much of the early history on copper fungicides came from 
France. As early as 1807, Prevost had discovered that the 
copper ion was extremely toxic to spores when he observed that 
water boiled in a copper kettle became lethal. He ascertained 
that a dilution of copper 1-400,000 would destroy fungus spores. 
The grape downy mildew fungus was destroyed at dilutions of 
1-800,000 or more. 

Professor Millardet of Bordeaux, France, encountered the 
same problem about 1875. He had noticed that water obtained 
from his well through a brass pump was lethal to spores 
whereas that from the city supply, rain, or condensed steam 
was not. He fortuitously observed that grapes sprinkled with 
a mixture of copper sulphate and lime to discourage pilfering 
along the roadways were not injured by downy mildew and 
immediately connected the two events. He proceeded with the 
development of a spray mixture which became known as 
“Bordeaux mixture’. 

ordeaux mixture was introduced to the United States in 
1885, the year after it proved its merits in France. Here it 
was developed and perfected to such an extent that it was 
recommended on practically every crop for about 45 years. 
Investigators at West Virginia showed that finely ground 
crystals of copper sulphate could be dissolved instantly and 
reacted with hydrated lime in the spray tank to give “instant 
Bordeaux”. This eliminated the necessity for dissolving large 
luops of blue vitriol in water overnight and slacking of rock 
lim. —the two labor-consuming and dirty jobs involved in the 
preparation of the original material. 

!nvestigators at Ohio showed that excess lime in the mixture 
wa detrimental to vegetables since it increased their water 
demands. As a result of these studies and others at the New 
Yo.k Experimental Station, the low-lime formula (usually 
8-4-100, i.e. 8 pounds of CuSO, and 4 pounds of hydrated lime 
in 100 gallons of water) was adopted for vegetables. The high- 
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lime formulae (8-8-100) is used on other crops such as apples 
which are extremely sensitive to copper ions. 

As soon as these basic facts were established Bordeaux found 
its legitimate place and became the standard treatment for late 
blight on potatoes, black rot and bitter rot of apples, grape 
downy mildew, and celery blight (Figure 40) to mention only 
a few of its many uses. The spray residues persist so well in 
the form they are deposited and the copper is released so 
readily whenever fungus growth occurs on it that no other 
material equals it in general effectiveness. In spite of decided 
improvements in control of some diseases by other materials 
it is still being used on more crops than any other material. 
The data summarized in Table 71 show that it is being recom- 
mended on 55 different crops by authorities in the various 
states. Suitable cross references are given in this table to other 
tables presented in preceding chapters where the specific dis- 
eases are discussed and competitive materials are listed. 

As our knowledge regarding Bordeaux mixture expanded, it 
was inevitable that attempts would be made to develop similar 
materials that would be more conveniently mixed, more uniform 
in character, or more effective. With the exception of inorganic 
sulfur materials which had been introduced in 1906 Bordeaux 
mixture had no real competition until about 1930. During the 
period 1930-1940 many of the so-called “insoluble” or “fixed” 
copper compounds were tested. Among these were basic sul- 
fates, basic chlorides, carbonates, Zeolite and oxides. Nearly 
all of these were good fungicides but they did not adhere and 


Figure 40. Benefits aceruing from use of a copper fungicide 


in a celery field where late blight (Septoria) was severe. The 
crop from the sprayed plot (left) was about 40 per cent larger 


than from unprotected plants. Copper fungicides such as Bor- 
deaux mixture were about the only protectants available for 
controlling leaf blights and downy mildews during the period 
1885 to 1940. (Photograph by R. S. Kirby of Penn, State 
College). 
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persist so well as Bordeaux. This dificiency was partially over- 
come by reducing the size of particles of the oxides and basic 
sulfates and by adding suitable amendments to improve their 
spreading and deposit-building properties. Their use expanded 
appreciably during the past two decades as shown by the data 
in Tables 72 and 73. The principal uses duplicate Bordeaux 
mixture since they are of most value on tomato, potato, cucum- 
ber, muskmelon, apple, and celery. 

The best estimates on consumption of copper for fungicial 
purposes is about 21,000,000 pounds. This is usually expressed 
as copper sulfate equivalent or 84,000,000 pounds since much 
of it is used in Bordeaux mixture or as basic sulfates. The 
potato crop requires about 43 per cent of this amount, apple 


TABLE 71. STATES REPORTING BORDEAUX MIXTURED as an Accept- 
able Treatment for Diseases of Different Cropsa. 


Crop TABLE No.a STATES REPORTING USE FOR ONE OR MORE DISEASES 

Apple— (4,5,6,7,8,9,13 ) —Ariz, Ark, Dela, Ga, III, Ind, Ila, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, 
Mich, Miss, Mo, Mont, Neb, NM, NY, NC, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Tenn, Tex, 
Va, Wash, WVa, Wis, Wyo. 

Apricot— (21) —Ore, Wash. 

Artichoke— (61) —Tex. 

Asparagus— (61)—Tex. 

Avocado— (30) —Fla. 

Bean, Lima—(54,55)—Ia, Md, NY, O,Pa, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Bean, Snap— (53,55)-—Ga, NM, NY, O, Pa, Tex, Va. 

Beet— (61) —Ia, Kan, Md, O. 

Blackberry— (29) —Tex. 

Blueberry— (29) —Me, Wash. 

Broccoli— (59) —Md, NY. 

Brussels Sprouts— (59)—Md, NY, Pa. 

Cabbage— (59) —NH, NY, Pa, Tex. 

Carrot— (60)—Conn, Ill, Md, NH, NM, NY, O, Pa, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Cauliflower— (59)-—Md, NY, Pa. 

Celery— (57,58,61) —Conn, Ind, Md, Mich, Minn, NH, NY, O, Pa, Tex, Va, 
Wash, WVa. 

Cherry— (18,19,21)—Ariz, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, Md, Mich, Minn, Mo, Mont, NC, NM, 
O, Ore, Pa, Va, WVa, Wis, Wyo. 

Citrus— (30)—Ariz, Fla, La, Tex. 

Collards— (59) —Md, NY. 

Cranberry— (29)—-Ore, Wash. 

Cucumber— (35,36,39,40,41) —Ark, Dela, Ga, Ky, La, Md, Me, Mich, NH, NY, 
Pa, Tex, WVa. 

Dates—- (30) —Ariz. 

Eggplant— (51,52)-—La, Md, Mo, NM, NY, NC, O, Pa, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Fig— (30) —La, Tex. 

Gooseberry— (29) —Ia, Md, Ore, Pa, Wash. 

Grape— (22,23,24,29) —Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, Mich, 
Minn, Miss, Mo, Neb, NH, NM, NY, NC, O, Pa, SC, Tex, Va, WVa, Wis. 

Hops— (29) —Ore. 

Horse Radish— (59)—Md, Mo, Pa, Tex. 

Kohlrabi—(59)—Md, NY, Tex. 

Leek— (61)—Conn. 

Lettuce— (61) —Tex. 

Mango— (30) —Fla. 

Muskmelon— (33,34,39,40,41) —Ark, Dela, Ga, Ia, Kan, Md, Minn, NH, NY, 
Pa, Tex, WVa. 

Mustard-— (59)—Tex. 

Onion— (61)—-Conn, NM, Tex. 

Papaya— (30) —Fla. 

Parsley— (61)-—Conn. 

Parsnip—(61)—O. 

Pea— (55)—Kan, Tex. 

Peach— (14,15,16,17,21) —Ariz, Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Ind, la, Kan, Ky, Md, 
Mich, Miss, Mont, Neb, NM, NY, NC, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Tenn, Va, Wash. 

Peanut— (56)—NM, Tex. 

Pear— (10,11,12,13)—Ariz, Ga, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Ky, Me, Md, Mich, Miss, Mo, 
Mont, NH, NM, NY, NC, O, Ore, Pa, Tex, Wash, WVa, Wis, Wyo. 

Pepper— (50,52) —Ga, La, Miss, Mo, NM, NY, NC, O, Pa, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Plum— (20,21) —Ariz, Conn, Ill, Ind, Kan, Ky, Md, Mich, Mo, Mont, NH, NM, 
NY, ND, O, Pa, Tex, Wis. 

Potato— (42,43) —Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, Mich, Minn, 
Mo, Mont, Neb, NH, NM, NY, NC, ND, O, Ore, Pa, SC, SD, Tenn, Tex, 
Va, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Quince— (13)—Mich, NY, Pa. 

Radish— (59) —Md, Tex. 

Raspberry— (25,29,31)—Conn, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, Mich, Mo, Neb, NH, NY, Ore, 
SC, Tex, Va, Wash, WVa. 

Rhubarb— (61)—Conn, O. 

Ribes— (26,29) —Conn, IIl, Ia, Kan, Md, Mo, NY, Ore, Pa, Wash, Wis. 

Salsify—(61)—Conn, O. 

Spinach— (61)—Conn, La, Tex. 

Squash— (37,38,39,40,41)—Conn, Dela, Ga, Md, NH, NY, Ore, Pa, Tex, WVa. 

Strawberry— (27,28) —Ark, Conn, Dela, Ill, Ia, Kan, La, Me, Md, Mich, Minn, 
Miss, Mo, Mont, NC, ND, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Swiss Chard— (61)—Conn, 

Tomato— (44,45,47,48,49) —Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, 
Mo, Mont, NH, NM, NY, NC, O, Ore, Pa, Tenn, Tex, Va, Wash, WVa. 

Turnip— (59) —NY, Pa, Tex. 

Watermelon— (31,32,40,62)—Ark, Conn, Dela, Ga, Ia, Kan, Ky, Md, O, Pa, 
Tex, WVa. 


a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific discares see data in tables listed after each crop. 


b Tank mixture of copper sulfate and lime in water; also included are 
copper-lime dusts, 
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19 per cent, peach 5 per cent, grape 4 per cent, citrus and 
tomato 3 per cent each and seed treatments 7 per cent. 


MERCURY FUNGICIDES 


Mercuric chloride (Bichloride of mercury) solution has been 
a standard disinfestant for many years. It has been used 
extensively to destroy seed-borne parasites but cannot be used 
on growing plants because of its caustic properties. The out- 
standing use has been on cucurbit, crucifers and tomato seed 
and potato seed pieces as shown by the compilation of data 
in Table 74. 


Mercurous chloride (Calomel) has been used as a soil drench 
around crucifer seedlings to prevent wire stem and damping-off 
by Rhizoctonia and to destroy cabbage maggots before they can 


TABLE 72. STATES REPORTING FIXED (INSOLUBLE) COPPERD Com- 
pounds as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases of Different Cropsa. 


Crop — ~ STATES REPORTING USE FOR ONE OR MORE DISEASES 


TABLE 


Apple— (4,5,6,7,8;9,13) —Dela, Ind, Ia, Kan, Md, Mich, Mo, NY, O, Ore, Pa, Tenn, 
Va, Wash, WVa, Wis. 

Apricot— (21) —Ore. 

Artichoke—- (61) —-Tex. 

Asparagus— (61)—Tex. 

Avocado— (30) ——Fla. 

Bean, Lima— (54,55)-——Dela, Ia, Md, NY, Pa, Va, WVa. 

Bean, Snap— (53,55) —-Ga, Md. Mo, Ore, Pa, Tex, Va, Wyo. 

Beet — (61) —lIa, Ind, Kan, Md, O. 

Blueberry— (29) —Ore. 

Broccoli— (59)—Md, NY. 

Brussels Sprouts— (59)—-Md, NY. 

Cabbage— (59,69)—-Fla, Ia, NH, NY, O, Pa, Tex. 

Carrot— (60,69) —Conn, Ill, Md, NH, NY, O, Pa, Va, WVa. 

Cauliflower— (59,69) —Fla, Md, NY, O, Pa. 

Celery— (57,58,61) —Conn, Fla, Ind, Md, Mich, Minn, NH, NY, O, Pa, Va, 
WVa, Ore. 

Cherry— (18,19,21)—IIl, Ia, Kan, Ky, Md, Mich, Minn, Mo, Neb, NC, NY, O, Ore, 
Pa, Tex, Va, WVa, Wis. 

Citrus— (30) —Fla, La. 

Collards— (59)-——-Md, NY. 

Cranberry— (29)—Ore. 

Cucumber— (35,36,39,40,41,69) —-Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ky, La, Me, Md, 
Mich, Miss, Mo, NH, NY, NC, O, Pa, Va, WVa. 

Eggplant— (51,52,61)—Fla, Ga, Md, Mo, NY, O, Pa, WVa. 

Fig— (30) —La, Tex. 

Grape— (22,23,24,29) —Conn, Ga, Ind, Ia, Kan, Md, Mich, Mo, NM, O, Pa, Tex, 
Va, WVa, Wis. 

Hops— (29) —Ore. 

Horse radish— (59)—Ill, Md, Mo, Pa, Tex, WVa. 

Kohlrabi— (59) —Md, NY, Tex. 

Leek— (61)—Conn. 

Lettuce— (61,66)—Conn, Fla, Md, Tex, WVa. 

Mango— (30) —Fla. 

Muskmelon— (33,34,39,40,41,69) —Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Me, 
Md, Mo, NH, NY, NC, O, Pa, SC, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Mustard—— (59) —Tex. 

Onion-— (61)-—-Conn, La, Tex. 

Papaya— (30)— Fla. 

Parsley-—-(61)—-Conn. 

Parsnip—(61)-—-O. 

Peach— (14,15,16,21)-—Conn, Ga, Kan, Md, Mich, Neb, O, Ore, Tenn. 

Pea— (55)—lIa, Kan, Tex. 

Peanut— (56)—Ga, NC, SC, Tenn, Va. 

Pear— (10,11,12,13)—Kan, La, Md, Mo, NH, NM, NY, Ore, Tex, WVa, Wis. 

Pepper— (50,52,63,69)—-Dela, Fla, Ga, Ia, La, Md, Miss, Mo, NY, O, Pa, WVa. 

Plum-—- (20,21)—Conn, Kan, Md, Mich, Mo, Neb, NH, O, Pa, WVa. 

Potato— (42,43)—Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Md, Mich, 
Minn, Mo, NH, NY, NC, ND, O, Ore, Pa, SC, Tenn, Tex, Va, Wash, 
WVa, Wis. 

Quince— (13) —Mich, Tex. 

Radish— (59)—Md, Pa. 

Raspberry— (25,29)-——-Conn, Kan, Mo, NH, Ore, Va, WVa. 

Rhubarb— (61) —Conn. 

Ribes— (26) —Conn, Kan, Mo, Wis. 

Salsify— (61)—Conn, O. 

Spinach— (61,66,69)—Conn, Fla, La, NY, O, Tex. 

Squash— (37,38,39,40,41,69) —Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Me. Md, Mich, Mo, NH, 
NY, NC, O, Ore, Pa, Tex, Va, WVa. 

Strawberry— (27,28) —Ark, Conn, Ia, Kan, La, Md, Minn, Mo, NC, O, Ore, Pa, 
Va, WVa. 

Swish Chard—(61,66,69)—-Conn, Fla, NY, O. 

Tomato— (44,45,47,48,49,61,69)—-Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, II], Ind, Ia, Kan, 
Ky, La, Me, Md, Mich, Minn, Miss, Mo, Neb, NH, NY, NC, ND, O, Ore, 
Pa, SC, SD, Tenn, Tex, Va, Wash, WVa. 

Turnip— (59,69) —Fla, Tex, WVa. 

Watermelon— (31,32,40,41,62,69) Ark, Conn, Dela, Fla, Ga, Ill, Ia, Kan, Ky, 
Md, Minn, Miss, Mo, NC, Pa, SC, Tex, Va, WVa. 

a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

b Some representative trade names of this group are: Bordow, Copper Hydro, 
Tribasic Copper Sulfate, Microgel, “34’’ Copper Fungicide, ‘26’ Copper Fungi- 
cide, Dormocop, Basic Copper Sulfate, Copper A Compound, Cupro K, Cupro 
- C-O-C-S, Coposil, Copper Zeolite, Copper ZO, Ortho K Dust, Ortho Cop 

etc, 
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The current recommendations for its 


penetrate the seedlings. 
use are summarized in Table 74. 


The organic mercury seed treatments were developed and 
shown to be effective against wheat smut in 1913. They were 
introduced to this country and tested extensively on grains and 
corn seed during the next four years. Extensive research 
on the group led to the development of improved compositions 
for special purposes. 

Ethylmercury phosphate and ethylmercury chloride were 
found to have the ability of subliming. They were, therefore, 
very effective in penetrating all crevices and openings so they 
were excellent seed disinfectants. They were particularly use- 
ful against wheat bunt, covered smut of barley, oat smuts, and 
the seedling blight fungi of cereals and corn. Although they 
have retained their dominating position as cereal seed treat- 
ments, they have encountered serious competition from new 
organic fungicides on corn and peanut seed in recent years. 

Some of the outstanding uses of ethylmerecury phosphate on 
vegetable seed are summarized in Table 75. The most extensive 
recommendations are for use on sweet corn to prevent Diplodia 
and Gibberella seedling blights and on tomato to destroy early 
blight and other fungi. The material is also recommended 
in some states to prevent bottom rot of lettuce. It is dusted 
on the ground around the plants to destroy the fungus in the 
surface layer of soil. 


Hydroxymercurichlorophenol was the standard treatment for 
vegetable and flower seeds until 1940. It is still used extensively 
both as a seed protectant and disinfestant, particularly on the 
crucifers, tomato and pepper (Table 75). 

The phenylmercury compounds are extremely potent fungi- 
cides since they combine the fungicidal properties of organic 
mercury compounds and the quaternary ammonium radicles. In 
addition to being good protectants for foliage and fruit they 
have remarkable ability as disinfecting, eradicant fungicides. 
Their principal use has been against apple scab and related 
diseases as can be seen from the data summarized in Table 76. 
They have been recommended for the prebloom and calyx period 
only, since plant pathologists have been very reluctant to 
certify them for use after the fruit has begun to develop. 
Although they are used at extremely low concentrations, the 
possibility of mercury toxicity should not be ignored. 

About 152,000 pounds of mercury are used each year for 
synthesizing fungicides. About 85,000 pounds are used as 
organic mercurials and 59,000 as bichloride of mercury. This 
represents several million pounds of finished dust since the seed 
treatments contain only 2 to 20 per cent mercury. About 48 
per cent of it is used on cereal seed, 26 per cent on potatoes, 
18 per cent on cotton and 8 per cent on vegetables. 


METALLIC COMPLEXES OF CHROMIUM 
Among the recently introduced fungicides are several metallic 
complexes of copper, zinc, mercury and chromium. Although 
these are formulated essentially as oxides there is good evidence 
that they are combined in a chemical union. They are com- 


TABLE 73. STATES REPORTING CUPROUS OXIDED as an Acceptable 
Treatment for Diseases of Different Crops a. 

Crop TABLE No.a STATES REPORTING USE FOR ONE OR MORE DISEASES 
Bean, Lima—- (65)—-Md. 

Bean, Snap-— (65)——Md, Mo. 

Beet (66) —Ind, Kan, Mo. 

Carrot—-(66)—Ind, Mo. 

Celery—- (61) —Fla. 

Citrus— (30)—Tex. 

Corn, Sweet— (65)—La. 

Cucumber— (62)—La, Md, Mo, WVa. 


E.-eplant— (63)—Conn, Ga, Kan, La, Md, Pa, WVa. 
Lottuce— (66,69)—Mo, SC. 

M iskmelon— (62)—Conn, Dela, Md, Mo, SC, WVa. 
Pea—(65)—La, Md. 

Poanut— (65)—NC, Tex. 


I. »per—(63)—Ga, La, Md, Miss, Mo, 
P. tato— (42,43)—Ark, Me, Mich. 
Spinach— (66)—IIl, La, Md, Mo. 
1ash— (62)—Mo, WVa. 
T. mato— (44,45,47,48,63) —Ark, Dela, Ga, Ill, Kan, Ky, La, Md, Mich, Mo, NC, 
ND, SD. 
Turnip—(64)—Mo. 
W.termelon—(62)—Dela, Md, Mo, SC, Tex, WVa. 
: For additional information on use of this and other gompaynds to control 
Specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 
’ Representative trade name products of this compound are; Red Cuprocide, 
Yeilow Cuprocide, Ortho Y Dust, 
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monly referred to as chromates but the composition may be 
varied over wide limits as to proportion as well as constituents. 

They have shown promise (Table 77) both as foliage pro- 
tectants and seed treatments. The copper-zinc-chromate has 
given excellent control of late blight on potatoes (Figure 1) 
and produced yield increases that indicate it may have a place 
on this crop. Favorable reports also have been secured from 
experiments on melon, cucumber and tomato. 

The mercury-zine-chromate has given very good protection 
to seed of corn, pea and other crops in several tests. Although 
it is too early to be certain of the final commercial status of 
these products they have done well in their initial applications 
and will bear watching in the future. 


INORGANIC ZINC FUNGICIDES 

Zine Oxide and zine hydroxide were used as a vegetable seed 
treatment, particularly on cabbage, cauliflower and other cop- 
per-sensitive crops before the new organic fungicides were 
developed for these crops. Swiss chard, spinach and beet were 
also treated; but the material has suffered loss in popularity 
because it is not so effective a fungicide as the organic 
materials. 

Zine chloride is one of the constituents often employed in 
treating fireblight cankers on pear and apple branches. The 
infected tissue is carefully cut out with a chisel and the surface 


(Continued on Page 20) 


TABLE 74. STATES REPORTING MERCURIC CHLORIDE AND MER- 
CUROUS CHLORIDE» as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different 
Crops a. 


STATES REPORTING USE FOR ONE OR MORE DISEASES 


Crop TABLE No.a 


MERCURIC CHLORIDE (M1) 
Apple— (9,69) —Ariz, Mich, O, Pa, Tex, WVa, Wis. 
Bean, Snap— (65)—Mo, NM. 
Blackberry— (69)—Tex. 
Broccoli— (64,69) —Conn, Ga, Md, Mo, NM, NY, ND, Pa, Va, Wash, WVa. 
Brussels Sprouts— (64,69) —Conn, Ga, Md, Mo, NM, NY, ND, Pa, Va, 
Wash, WVa. 
Cabbage— (64,69) —Conn, Ga, La, Md, Miss, Mo, NM, NY, ND, Pa, Tex, Va, 
Wash, WVa. 
Carrot— (66) — Ariz. 
Cauliflower — (69) —Conn, NY, Wash. 
Celery— (66)—Md. 
Citrus— (30) —Ariz. 
Cherry— (21,69) —Ariz, Tex. 
Chinese Cabbage— (69)—Conn, NY, Wash. 
Collards— (64,69) —Conn, Ga, NY, Wash. 
Cucumber— (62)—Conn, Dela, Ga, Ill, Md, Mich, Miss, NY, NC, Pa, WVa. 
Eggplant— (63)—Conn, Ga. 
Horse radish— (64)—ND. 
Kale— (64,69) —Conn, NY, ND, Tex, Wash. 
Kohlrabi— (64,69 )-—Conn, Ga, Md, Mo, NM, NY, Pa, Va, Wash, WVa. 
Muskmelon— (62)—Conn, Ga, Ill, Ia, Md, Minn, NY, NC, Pa, SC, WVa. 
Mustard— (69)—Conn, Mich, NY, Tex, Wash. 
Onion— (69) —La. 
Peach— (21) —Mich, O. 
Pear— (10)—Ariz, Mich, O, Pa, WVa, Wis. 
Pepper— (63)—Conn, Ga, Ia, La, Md, Minn, Mo, NC, Pa. 
Potato— (67,69) —Ariz, Conn, Fla, Ga, Ill, la, Kan, Ky, La, Me, Mich, Miss, Mo, 
Mont, NM, NC, ND, Tex, WVa, Wyo. 
Quince— (13)—Pa. 
Radish— (64)—Md, ND, Tex. 
Rhubarb— (66) —Conn. 
Squash— (62)—Conn, Ga, Ill, Md, Tex, WVa. 
Sweet Potato— (68)—Ark, Ga, Kan, Ky, La, Miss, NM, SC, Tenn, Tex, Va, WVa. 
Tomato— (63)—Ark, Dela, Ga, Ill, Mich, Minn, Mo, Mont, Pa, Tex, WVa. 
Turnip— (64,69) —Conn, Ga, Md, NY, ND, Pa, Tex, Wash. a 
Watermelon— (62) —Ga, III, Ia, Ky, Md, Minn, Miss, NC, Pa, SC, Tex, WVa. 


MERCUROUS CHLORIDE (M2) 

Broccoli— (64,69) —NY, Pa, WVa. 
Brussels Sprouts— (64,69) Pa, WVa. 
Cabbage— (64,69) —NY, Pa, WVa. 
Cauliflower— (69) —NY, Pa, WVa. 
Celery— (66)—Conn, NY, Pa, WVa. 
Chinese Cabbage—(69)—NY, Pa, WVa. 
Collards— (64,69) —NY, Pa, WVa. 
Kale— (64,69) —NY, Pa, WVa. 
Kohlrabi— (64,69) Pa, WVa, 
Mustard— (69)—NY, Pa, WVa, 
Onion— (69) —La. 
Potato— (67)—-Md, Mich, NY, 
Radish— (64)—NY. 
Turnip— (64,69) —NY, Pa, WVa. 

a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to contral 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

b Other names: Corrosive Sublimate, (M1) Calomel (M2), and Acidulated 
mercuric ohloride (M1 with Dilute Hydrochloric acid). These are used as seed 
and tuber seed treatments; except where employed as disinfectants for wounds 
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WASHINGTON 


(See also Weekly Review page 13) 


MILITARY PURCHASES 
EXEMPTED FROM 
PRICE CEILING REGULATION 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
February 1 issued its first supplemen- 
tary regulation modifying the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation of January 26. 
The announced purpose of this Supple- 
mentary Regulation 1 is to exempt from 
price controls certain sales to defense 
agencies of commodities and _ services 
normally produced and supplied only for 
military use. 

Among the products listed as exempt 
from the GCPR when sold to a defense 
agency or to any person for use in con- 
nection with a defense contract or sub- 
contract are “special dehydrated foods” 
and “completed operational rations — 
when made especially to military specifi- 
tions and not sold commercially in the 
normal course of trade.” Explanatory 
comment on the scope of these exempted 
categories is unavailable at this time. 

The Supplementary Regulation also 
authorizes the Director of Price Stabil- 
ization to adjust the ceiling price or 
prices of any seller who has entered into 
or proposes to enter into a defense con- 
tract for the sale of a commodity essen- 
tial to the defense program, whenever it 
appears that the ceiling price impedes or 
threatens to impede the _ production, 
manufacture or distribution of such 
commodity. 

A seller seeking an individual hard- 
ship adjustment under this provision 
must forward an application for adjust- 
ment of his price ceiling to the defense 
agency with whom he intends to contract 
or with whom he has already entered 
into a contract. If the defense agency 
certifies to the Director of Price Stabil- 
ization that the canner’s present ceiling 
price impedes or threatens to impede the 
production of that commodity and that 
production of the commodity is essential 
to the defense program, the adjustment 
may be granted. No payments at the 
price proposed in the application for ad- 
justment may be made on deliveries sub- 
sequent to the application until an order 
granting the higher price has _ been 
issued. 

A seller of commodities and services 
the sale of which is exempted by Supple- 
mentary Regulation 1 from the price 
ceiling established in the GCPR shall not 
be required to comply with the record- 
keeping provisions of Section 16 of that 
regulation, but must preserve those rec- 
ords in his possession showing the price 
charged by him for the commodities 
which he delivered or offered to deliver 
during the base period December 19, 
1950, to January 25, 1951. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FOOD PROCESSORS EXEMPT ON 
CONSTRUCTION ORDER 


The M-4 Order which bans certain 
types of construction does not affect the 
construction or repair of food processing, 
production or storage facilities. The 
Order might, however, affect processors 
in that construction of office buildings 
that cost in excess of $5,000, may re- 
quire the approval of NPA. 


NPA APPOINTS CARR 


At the request of the National Pro- 
duction Authority, H. J. Carr, a vice- 
president of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, has accepted an appointment as 
consultant in their Containers and 
Packaging Division. According to H. S. 
Wade, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Glass Container Division of Owens- 
Illinois, Mr. Carr will begin his new 
duties immediately. He will serve with- 
out compensation, spending a part of his 
time in Washington, and a part in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Carr has been in charge of certain 
Owens-Illinois plants in New Jersey, 
California and Illinois as well as general 
offices and engineering for one division 
of the Company. He has had more than 
thirty years’ experience in the container 
and packaging field and has been with 
Owens-Illinois since 1942. During World 
War II, he served on a committee formed 
by the glass container industry to work 
closely with the War Production Board. 
He is a veteran of World War I. 


OZARK CANNERS ELECT 
KIMBROUGH 


W. Bradley Kimbrough, Ozark Pack- 
ing Company, Ozark, Arkansas, was 
elected President of the Ozark Canners 
Association at the annual meeting held 
at Springfield, Missouri, on February 1. 
J. O. Witt, Jr., Hargis Canneries, Inc., 
Fayetteville was elected Vice-President 
and F. R. Spurgin reelected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA DATES 


Secretary Roy Chard has announced 
that the Annual Spring Meeting 6f the 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association will 
be held in Des Moines sometime during 
the week of February 26 to March 3, 
which will immediately follow the Chi- 
cago National Convention, when such 
subjects as production goals, controls, 
labor supply, and other mobilization 
items will be discussed, and which will 
assist in planning their program. Actual 
— for the meeting will be announced 
ater. 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS 
STANDARDS MEETING 
SCHEDULED FOR CONVENTION 


A Tomato Products Standards Meet- 
ing is scheduled for Friday, February 
16 at 2:00 P.M. in the Lower Tower of 
the Stevens Hotel. This meeting is being 
called to consider the desirability of 
requesting an amendment to the Stand- 
ard of Identity of Canned Tomatoes to 
permit the canning of tomatoes in juice 
without label declaration. Both the Tri- 
States and the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tions passed resolutions favoring this 
amendment at their recent fall meetings. 
The meeting also will consider an amend- 
ment to the Standard of Identity for 
Canned Tomato Juice to permit the pack- 
ing of concentrated tomato juice. 


GLEE CLUB CONCERT AT 
CONVENTION 


On Friday evening, February 16 at 
8:30 P.M. the Purdue University Glee 
Club will present a concert at the Eighth 
Street Theatre in Chicago, which will be 
open to the public. Many Indiana can- 
ners are ardent followers of this out- 
standing collegiate group and the Pur- 
due Club of Chicago extends an invita- 
tion to any early arrivals for the Con- 
vention, to attend the event. 


The Eighth Street Theatre is immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Stevens Hotel, 
which makes attendance con- 
venient. 


CMSA HEADQUARTERS 


The office of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association will be moved from 
Battle Creek, Michigan to Room 500, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on February 10 
for the duration of the Convention. It 
will be returned to Battle Creek on Mon- 
day, February 26, Secretary S. G. Gors- 
line advises. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


A REPRESENTATIVE of Wm. F. Christel, 
Ine., and the Valders Canning Co. will 
be located in Room 2028, Stevens Hotel, 
February 19, 20 and 21, “Uncle Bill” 
Christel advises. 


PHILLIPS PACKING COMPANY, Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, will make their head- 
quarters at the Stevens Hotel for the 
National Convention. Those in atten- 
dance will be Albanus Phillips, Jr., Theo- 
dore Phillips, James W. Donaldson, Ed- 
win C. Hopkins, Jr., L. P. Phillips, Jr., 
W. G. Winterbottom, Jr., W. E. Gray, 
Fred C. Insley, Leslie E. Tucker, War- 
rington Harris, Wildai James, Jr., C. W. 
Mowbray, W. F. Winterling, Sr., W. I’. 
Winterling, Jr., Robin M. Kirwan, and 
Hatton B. Rogers, Jr. 
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CROWN CAN MOVES 
BALTIMORE OFFICE 


F. H. Braithwaite, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales, of the Crown Can 
Company announces the removal of the 
Baltimore Sales Office from its present 
location at 4201 O’Donnell Street to the 
Munsey Building, corner of Calvert and 
Fayette Streets, Suites 1415, 1416, 
1417 in the downtown section of Balti- 
more. The new telephone number will 
be Lexington 2340. 

Sales office personnel and salesmen 
under the direction of A. N. Webb, Dis- 
trict Sales Manager, will move into their 
new home on February 5, 1951, states 
Mr. Braithwaite. 


DR. BROWN HEADS NUTRITION 
GROUP 


Dr. John B. Brown, of the faculty of 
the Ohio State Physiological Chemistry 
Department, has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the University’s Institute of Nutri- 
tion and Food Technology succeeding Dr. 
Thomas §S. Sutton, Chairman of the 
Agricultural Biochemistry Department, 
who resigned last fall when he was 
named Assistant Dean of the College of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Brown is known as one of the 
nation’s foremost authorities on chem- 
istry of fats, oils, and fatty acids, and is 
the author of some 75 research papers 
on these subjects. In addition to his 
research activities, Dr. Brown teaches 
nutrition in the Colleges of Dentistry 
and Medicine at Ohio State. 


BAUER HEADS DAUGHERTY CO. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
George S. Dougherty Co. (Feb. 2) Alfred 
C. Bauer, Jr., was elected president to 
sueceed the late George S. Daugherty, 
who with L. N. Singley founded the com- 
pany in 1896. Two vice-presidents, John 
D. Singley, Jr., and George S. Daugherty, 
Jr., were also elected. Other officers are 
Matthew R. Collins, Treas., and Dr. John 
D. Singley, Secy. 

Mr. Bauer has been associated with 
the Company since 1908 having served 
as vice-president and sales manager. 
Messrs. Singley and Daugherty are 
grandson and son respectively of the 
founders. 

The Daugherty Company is one of the 
eldest and largest canned foods houses 
in the country solely supplying quality 
products to the institutional trade. The 
Company owns and operates canneries 
at Wilson, Niagara County, New York. 


GREEN GIANT ADDITION 


A two story addition is being made to 
the Waitsburg, Washington plant of the 
Green Giant Company, which will be 
ec mpleted in time for 1951 operations. 
New equipment is being added and old 
rearranged for more efficient operations. 
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The moisture testing range, flexibility and convenience features of the Steinlite 
Electronic Tester being explained to the national sales staff of Seedburo Equipment 
Company by E. A. Moore, Vice-President and General Manager of the Fred Stein 
Laboratories, Atchison, Kansas, at a two day session held at the LaSalle Hotel last 
month. Seedburo President I. B. Phillips is seated at the right rear; A. O. Seehafer, 
Vice-President and Research Director, is along side the poster center rear; beside 
him is R. D. Harfst, Vice-President in Charge of Steinlite sales. 


LOCKER GROWTH HAS NOT 
SLOWED COMMERCIAL 
FREEZING 


Despite rapid growth of frozen food 
locker plants and home freezers, their 
use in North Central States has not 
significantly lessened normal volume of 
livestock flowing into commercial live- 
stock and meat distribution channels, 
USDA reports. The information comes 
from a study reported in a new bulletin 
by Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at Madison. The bulletin, titled 
“Frozen Food Lockers and Home Freez- 
ers in Meat Distribution,” is based on a 
survey of locker plants, locker patrons, 
and users of home freezers in North 
Central region. 


CANNERS ABSORB 91 PER CENT 
OF VEGETABLE CROP 


About 91 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of Maryland’s seven major commer- 
cial vegetables was absorbed by canners 
during 1950, according to an American 
Can Company analysis of the canning 
industry’s importance to the state’s agri- 
cultural welfare. 


Approximately 360,000 tons of these 
seven vegetables—tomatoes, sweet corn, 
snap beans, green peas, asparagus, 
spinach and lima beans—were grown 
during the year for canners and the 
fresh market, the analysis points out. Of 
this total, more than 325,000 tons were 
canned. 


In 1949, the can company study con- 
tinues, canneries absorbed 286,350 tons 
of the seven major vegetables, or about 
89 per cent of Maryland’s total produc- 
tion of these items for both fresh and 
canning markets. 
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WALTER CABOT, CANNING 
EQUIPMENT ENGINEER, DIES 


Walter Kinsman Cabot, widely known 
canning equipment engineer, died Janu- 
ary 28 at his home in Upper Montclair, 
N. J. Sixty-five years old, he was retired 
assistant manager of the equipment de- 
partment of the American Can Company, 
New York. Death came suddenly, follow- 
ing a short illness. 

A specialist in can closing machinery, 
he retired from his position with the 
American Can Company last year, after 
32 years of service with the company. 
Before joining the firm, he was employed 
by William Underwood Co., a canning 
concern at Portsmouth, Maine. 


Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Pauline 
Conant Cabot; a daughter, Mrs. Maxwell 
Rather, Greenwich, Conn.; two sons, 
Paul C. Cabot, Linton, Ind., now serving 
in the Army as a first lieutenant in 
Korea, and Walter K. Cabot, Jr., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; a sister, Mrs. Leon G. 
Miles, Newtonville, Mass., and a grand- 
daughter. 


TO REBUILD CANNERY 


The plant of the Sugar Orchard Can- 
ning Company at Pyatt, Arkansas, which 
burned recently, will be rebuilt in time 
for the canning of beans and tomatoes 
this coming season. 


PACIFIC CAN PROMOTIONS 


The Pacific Can Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has announced the promo- 
tion of P. F. Lindeman to vice-president 
in charge of operations and M. J. Russo 
to vice-president in charge of pur- 
chasing. 
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the most refreshing Pineapple Juice you can buy 


SALES PROMOTION: 


DEL MONTE FEATURES 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 


With the full power of one of the 
greatest national advertising campaigns 
in Del Monte’s history behind it, Del 
Monte Pineapple Juice offers grocers one 
of the biggest sales opportunities of the 
current season in February and March. 

Each ad in the campaign is aimed for 
immediate action at the retail level, 
through the competitive theme, “It’s the 
most refreshing Pineapple Juice you can 
buy” and through the direct invitation to 
customers to compare Del Monte Pine- 
apple Juice with any other brand. 


Every ad in the current series makes 
a special seasonal appeal that  pro- 
vides direct tie-in opportunities. Several 
unique new point-of-sale pieces, featur- 
ing art work done in the loose, freehand 
treatment reminiscent of childhood story 
books, has been prepared and is available 
from Del Monte headquarters, or from 
local Del Monte representatives. 


“THE BIG KITCHEN” SOUND 
FILM AVAILABLE 


Two years in preparation, a new color 
sound film “The Big Kitchen” highlight- 
ing the growing and processing of food 
throughout the country, is now ready for 
national distribution by H. J. Heinz 
Company. 

Basically, the movie is a story of the 
land and its productivity. It portrays 
America’s agricultural wealth and the 
fundamental stability of the people who 
are engaged in the food industry. 

Similarly, the film pictures the customs 
and folklore of both the farmer and the 
processing worker in a manner that 
illustrates how these groups have con- 
tributed to this country’s standing as the 
best fed and nourished nation in the 
world. 

Showings of “The Big Kitchen” will 
cover virtually every group in the coun- 
try, including schools, clubs, associations, 
churches, women’s groups, granges and 
service organizations. Of importance to 
the grocer, the hotel and restaurant pro- 
prietor and others engaged in the food 
business, the film will reach a major 
portion of the country’s consumer group, 
informing them of the importance, 
economy and nutritional values of pro- 
cessed foods. 
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Distribution of the film is being 
handled by Modern Talking Pictures, 
Inc., of New York, through its 27 branch 
offices. 


KNOUSE TO FEATURE “APPLE 
BLOSSOM PARADE” 


Continuing its program of nationally 
advertising its entire line of Lucky Leaf 
apple products, Knouse Foods, Peach 
Glen, Pa., has announced a Spring sales 
campaign under the banner “Apple 
Blossom Parade.” 


The new program, according to M. E. 
Knouse, President, is patterned along the 
lines of its “Apple Harvest Festival” 
staged by the company last year. The 
“Parade” will be announced officially in 
a full page, four-color advertisement in 
the April 16 issue of Life magazine, the 
April issue of Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine, and in the April 1 issue of the 
Sunday supplement, This Week, dis- 
tributed in 23 principle market cities 
throughout the United States. Subse- 
quent issues of the two latter publica- 
tions will carry additional “Parade” ad- 
vertising in May and June. 


In adopting its new program, Knouse 
Foods now has tied-in its year-round na- 
tional advertising with the two most 
prominent periods of the apple industry 
—the Spring season and its widely publi- 
cized apple blossom time and the color- 
ful Autumn harvest season. 


Included in the “Parade” promotion is 
a complete kit of free sales aids avail- 
able free to dealers for use in their own 
business places. 


Emphasis in the program is being 
placed on the company’s Lucky Leaf 
sliced apples but other products in their 
line—apple sauce, apple butter, apple 
juice, vinegars, jellies, cherries and 
tomato juice—also are featured. 


DEWEY AND ALMY FINANCING 


Hugh S. Ferguson, executive vice- 
president, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, has announced the sale to an 
investment trust for permanent invest- 
ment, of 12,000 shares of the company’s 
authorized but heretofore unissued com- 
mon stock at a price of $32.50 per share. 

As the sale was direct, the company 
will receive the entire proceeds, whicn 
will be used for the company’s expansion 
program. 
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MAINE GOVERNOR COMMENDS 
GROCERY CHAIN 


The governor of the state of Maine, 
Frederick G. Payne, has commended Red 
& White food stores operating in Maine, 
for their recent week-long “Boosting 
Maine” food sale. 

In a letter to Hannaford Bros. Com- 
pany, Portland, Me., Gov. Payne said 
the “Giant Sale of Products of Maine,” 
sponsored by the Hannaford Wholesale 
house in behalf of Red & White, “will 
work for the benefit of everyone—the 
man who grows and packs the products, 
as well as the consumer who buys and 
uses the same products.” 

Said Gov. Payne, “In your very out- 
standing effort, therefore, please accept 
my sincere appreciation, and my hope 
that, as a result of your publicizing and 
merchandising Maine-packed products, 
you will attain outstanding success, not 
only during the week starting January 
18, but also throughout the year.” 

The letter from Gov. Payne was 
prompted by a one week giant sale at all 
Red & White stores in the state, of food 
products produced in the state. Double 
spread newspaper ads announcing the 
sale included a map of the state showing 
the towns that produce famous Maine 
food products. 


CONTAINER SALES SOAR 


According to Walter P. Paepcke, 
Chairman, preliminary figures indicate 
Container Corporation of America’s 
earnings for the year ended December 
31, 1950 equal slightly more than $5.85 
compared with $4.23 for the year 1949 
computed on the basis of the new $10 
par value common stock. 

Total earnings for 1950 will be some- 
what over $12,000,000 after all charges 
including provisions for depreciation and 
all Federal (Including excess profits), 
state, and local taxes compared with 
$8,777,000 in 1949. 

Net sales for the year were about 
$154,000,000 compared with $114,770,000 
the year before, an increase of 35 per- 
cent. January shipments were at a new 
all-time high. 


MARTINEZ FOOD CANNERS 
CHANGE HANDS 


Sidney Ross and associates of Modesto, 
Calif., have purchased Martinez Food 
Canners, of Martinez, Calif., from 
Costanza and Charles Cohn. The new 
owners will handle only fruits and vege- 
tables. 


FORM BROKERAGE FIRM 


Gordon D. Murphy, well known in 
frozen foods circles, has organized 
Gordon D. Murphy, Inc., to operate a 
frozen foods brokerage business, with 
offices at 271 Church St., New York City. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


CEILINGS LEGAL? — Reporting the 
canned foods market to put it mildly, is 
getting a bit repetitious these days. Nor 
is there due to be a change before new 
packs. Volume of sales is dropping 
sharply week by week because there are 
little or no supplies left to sell. Citrus 
is, of course, the major exception and 
the pattern here seems to be more or less 
set to a steady, gradual rise as the price 
of raw produce climbs toward parity. 

There’s still a great deal of talk, of 
course, about the Price Order. The Wis- 
consin letter, and that undoubtedly 
means Secretary Marvin Verhulst, who 
knows his law, doubts that the ceilings 
as they apply to vegetables are legal. 
After listing the legal minimums here is 
the way the point is made: 

“There is no requirement that a can- 
ner pay these prices to his growers. 
These are, however, the prices refer- 
red to in Section 402(d)(3) which 
says: 

‘No ceilings shall be established or 

maintained hereunder for any com- 

modity processed or manufactured 
in whole or substantial part from 

any agricultural commodity below a 

price which will reflect to producers 


of such agricultural commodity a . 


price for such agricultural commod- 

ity equal to the highest price there- 

for specified in this subsection.’ 

“If the quoted language of the act 
means what it says, the OPS cannot 
legally impose price ceilings on canned 
vegetables, whether by GCPR or other- 
wise, unless such ceiling prices will re- 
flect to growers the agricultural com- 
modity prices listed above. 

“The Department of Agriculture has 
not yet made any plans for determin- 
ing whether individual canner-grower 
contracts reflect these announced prices, 
except converting these prices into 
area or state prices. This leaves the 
canner pretty much on his own to fig- 
gure out his 1951 grower prices and 
leaves in doubt the question whether 
ceiling prices for canned vegetables, 
announced or to be announced, are 
valid under the statute.” 

Nevertheless there is an interpretation 
of the ceilings in the bulletin. One point 
that should be given emphasis is that if 
delivery was made during the base period 
—December 19, 1950 to January 25, 
1951, then that is the ceiling price re- 
gerdless of higher quotations, offerings 
or sales during the base period at a 
lover or higher price. In other words, 
if a canner delivered a car of corn sold 
in August at $1.40 and sold but did not 
deliver a car during the period at $1.70, 
then $1.40 is his ceiling price. 

As N.C.A. says: 

“No single regulation establishing 
price ceilings on the great majority of 
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the services and commodities supplied 

- by all industries can be expected to 
avoid all inequities or ambiguities in 
its application to the price of all com- 
modities. Some areas of confusion are 
inherent in any such order and these 
must await further clarification by the 
Economic Stabilization Agency. The 
general analysis which follows is ac- 
companied by such explanatory com- 
ment and interpretation as can be 
given at this time. 


“The General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion is not expected to remain as a 
permanent device for controlling 
prices. The Economic Stabilization 
Agency recognizes that the issuance 
of one regulation covering millions of 
prices in thousands of industries dif- 
fering in structure, market organiza- 
tion and degrees of complexity cannot 
be expected to cover adequately the mul- 
titude of problems that will arise in 
the future in day-to-day pricing. Con- 
sequently, the Agency has indicated 
that the regulation is intended to serve 
merely as a temporary inflation con- 
trol measure pending the issuance of 
additional and more detailed price ceil- 
ing regulations ‘tailored’ to meet the 
needs of individual industries.” 


DISTRIBUTOR SQUEEZE—Just so 
it is reported this week that distributors, 


caught with price ceilings that don’t re- 
flect replacement costs, are cancelling 
contracts on items still in canners’ 
hands. Obviously these are organization 
pains that will be taken care of in later, 
more specific orders. Hysteria at this 
time not only will not help things, but 
by clogging the lines at OPS, make them 
considerably worse. : 


BEAN PACK—A harassed little lady 
at N.C.A. was relieved to get the bean 
pack out this week. There’s hardly a 
case difference from last year, area by 
area, except the Ozarks, where the pack 
was off badly. The quality, however, is 
considerably improved with about a mil- 
lion less cases of standards and extra 
standard cuts, and a corresponding in- 
crease in the better styles and grades. 
The report of January 1 stocks, however, 
is disappointing since it shows beans to 
be the only major vegetable that has not 
moved considerably better than last year. 
Scarcity of other vegetables, however, 
should help this one these next six months. 
The South leads in early shipments. For 
the first six months of the season that 
area shipped 62 percent of starting sup- 
plies, the Mid-Atlantic 50 percent, the 
West 45 percent, the Mid-west 40 per- 
cent, and the Northeast 33 percent. In- 
teresting figures taken from the N.C.A. 
report follow: 


1950 PACK OF GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


(a) Included in “Other States”. 


a total of 20,646,911. 


1949 Pack 1950 Pack 
Green Wax ‘Green Wax 
Actual Cases Actual Cases 

Maine, Vermont and Mass......... 207,149 416,751 238,602 319,000 
1,535,264 778,608 1,608,916 552,146 
Maryland and Delaware............ 3,224,684 93,129 3,160,220 79,660 
372,935 151,286 433,575 101,106 
603,885 272,243 523,295 186,682 
1,211,616 499,154 1,280,901 487,231 

389,423 104,997 328,253 105,456 

176,763 (a) 394,469 (a) 

459,720 (a) 757,075 (a) 

3,250,100 (a) 3,537,870 (a) 
Other States 941,585 80,501 608,120 104,256 
Wa 16,883,238 2,419,617 16,890,325 1,935,537 


In terms of actual Cases, the 1950 bean pack totaled 18,825,862 compared to 
19,302,855 in 1949. The 1950 pack, on the basis of 24/2’s is 17,580,000 cases 
of green beans, 1,891,000 cases of wax beans, with a total of 19,471,000 cases 
compared to a 1949 pack of green beans of 18,149,089, wax beans 2,497,822 and 
By Size of Container the 1950 Pack amounted to 9,241,- 
836 cases 2’s; 3,169,011 cases 10’s; 2,441,023 cases 303’s; 930,360 cases 8 02.; 
534,300 cases No. 1; 444,245 cases 2%4’s and 129,550 cases Misc. Sizes. 
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SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


GREEN & WAX BEANS 
1949-50 1950-51 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, July 1 329,031 1,619,626 
Pack 19,302,855 18,825,862 
Stocks, January 1 8,605,145 10,847,089 
Ship., July 1 to Jan. 1 11,026,741 9,598,399 


1950 PACK & CARRYOVER 
(Actual Cases) 

1950 Pack Stocks Shipments 
& Carryover 1/1/51 7/1-1/1 
Northeast 3,105,381 2,050,185 1,055,196 
Mid-Atlantic ............ 3,937,539 1,918,456 2,019,083 
Mid-West 2,846,327 1,686,734 1,159,593 
West 6,615,994 3,699,670 2,916,324 
South 3,940,247 1,492,044 2,448,203 
U.S. Total Green....18,122,609 9,533,543 8,589,066 
U.S. Total Wax...... 2,322,879 1,313,546 1,009,333 
DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS — Ship- 
ments during the week remained, of 
course, at a standstill due to the striking 
switchmen. The comprehensive report 
of distributors stocks released by the 
Bureau of the Census indicates that as 
far as canned foods are concerned, dis- 
tributors have no immediate worry about 
that strike. Total distributor supplies of 
the 33 commodities that possibly repre- 
sent 90 to 95 percent of the volume of 
canned fruits, vegetables and _ juices, 
were 25 percent greater January 1 than 
a year ago. Percentagewise juices headed 
the list, being in 41 percent greater sup- 
ply, with the supply of fruits 34 percent 
larger and vegetables 17 percent larger. 

Here are the figures: 

DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS 
(Including Warehouses of 
Retail Food Chains) 


Compiled by Bureau of Census 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 
Commodity 1/51 1/1/50 
VEGETABLES: 
Beans, Green and Was.........00.0 4,503 4,033 
8,421 6,963 
7,408 6,196 
Tomatoes 6,632 5,473 
Asparagus 1,477 1,145 
Beans, Lima 1,565 1,397 
Bects 1,619 1,476 
Carrots 489 508 
Pumpkin and Squash...............006 451 746 
Sauerkraut 929 
Spinach 966 824 
Sweet potatoes. 824 798 
Tomato catsup, chili sauce.......... 3,528 2,759 
Tomato pulp and puree 1,290 
Tomato sauce 992 
Total 15 Vegetables.............. 41,094 
Fruits: 
Apricots .... 1,164 
Fruit cocktail! 2,801 
6,690 
1,302 
Pineapple 6,410 
Apples and crabapples. 1,551 
Apple sauce 1,034 
Cherries, red pitted... 1,156 
Cherries, sweet 
Cranberries and sauce... 
Grapefruit segments .... 
Plums and prunes...... ins 
JUICES: 
Tomato? 
Grapefruit 
Orange 
Citrus blend .. 
Apple and sweet cider... 
Total 6 Juices............ 
Total 33 Commodities........... 75,897 60,582 
1 Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 
Includes also vegetable juice combinations con- 
taining at least 70 percent tomato juice. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Demand For Scarce Stocks—Virtu- 
ally No Tomatoes In Canners’ Hands— 
Many Citrus Canners Withdrawn—Peas, 
Corn Extremely Short—Broader Demand For 
Applesauce—Tuna Reduced—Sal Stocks 
Reduced—Crabmeat Offered. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1951 


THE SITUATION—There is a mod- 
erate spot canned food demand, but with 
the establishment of the price freeze, 
both buyers and sellers are moving cau- 
tiously. As a result, actual business is 
largely in the way of meeting fill-in re- 
quirements. In certain products, such 
as tomatoes, peas, corn and carrots very 
little, if any stock is available, while 
through the fruit list available stocks 
are close to the exhaustion point. There 
has been a revival of interest in some 
fish. An illustration of the nervousness 
prevailing is demonstrated by the action 
of a West Coast packer reducing tuna 
fish prices, as well as mackerel, to the 
basis prevailing just before the price 
freeze order was effective. 


THE OUTLOOK—There is one cer- 
tainty sure to happen and that is many 
canned food stocks, in canners hands, 
will be exhausted long before new packs. 
Currently prices are firm. Citrus juices 
are advancing as the cost of raw fruit 
for processing mounts and under the 
freeze order there is apparently lots of 
room for further gains before the ceil- 
ing basis is reached. Quite a few re- 
tailers and many of the chains and super 
markets are believed to be carrying fair 
surplus stocks, but in many vegetable 
and fruts packers are either completely 
sold out or carrying small supplies that 
may soon be taken for Government ac- 
count. As a result of this situation it is 
likely that holes will develop in shelf 
stocks of many retailers as the end of 
the current season approaches. 


TOMATOES—For the few remaining 
lots of tomatoes unsold in Maryland can- 
ners hands, asking prices are $2.00 for 
standard 2s and $2.15 for extra standard. 
Just before the price freeze order was 
effective there was a fairly good buying 
movement and this apparently reduced 
the stock to a few scattered lots. Mid- 
West reports mentioned virtually no un- 
sold supply while on the West Coast 
packers apparently hold no stock of 
canned whole tomatoes and the products 
as well, including paste, puree and 
catsup. 


CITRUS JUICES—One leading packer 
advanced the selling basis 2% to 10c. a 
doz. covering sweetened juices and with- 
drew all offerings on unsweetened. There 
were many packers who withdrew en- 
tirely. The new offering basis was $1.20 
for sweetened orange juice 2s, $2.77% 
for 46 oz. and $5.60 for 10s. On blended 
sweetened the asking level was $1.15, 
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$2.62% and $5.25 respectively. Grape- 
fruit juice, sweetened was $1.07%, $2.45 
and $4.90. All prices were f.o.b. can- 
nery. Oranges were reported to have 
sold to canners at $2.00 per box, the 
highest of the season. There was heavy 
competition for the raw fruit from 
freezers. 

CORN—There is a steady call for this 
item, but quantities available are de- 
cidely small, especially for extra stand- 
ards and fancy packs of 303s, and 2s. 
Standard whole kernel golden, 303s was 
available at $1.30, f.o.b. and extra stand- 
ard at $1.40. 

PEAS—An extremely short supply 
prevailed in all markets, while buyers 
in most instances have been unable to 
locate any of the fancy qualities, espe- 
cially the small sieves, packed in 2s or 
3038s. Standard pod run, f.o.b. Mary- 
land cannery, 2s offered at $1.30, extra 
standard 303s at $1.35 and sweets $1.50, 
while extra standard 2 sieve Alaskas 
were priced at $1.75 for 303s and $1.90 
for 2s, f.o.b. 


APPLE SAUCE—Decreasing supplies 
and a broader demand brought firm price 
offerings. For 303s, f.o.b. Maryland- 
Virginia or Pennsylvania canneries, the 
asking schedule was $1.25 per doz, 2s 
$1.40 and 10s $6.75. 


TUNA FISH—A leading West Coast 
nationally advertised tun fish canner re- 
duced price schedules to the same basis 
as prevailed before the price freeze 
order. Just before this development 
price advances were announced by this 
seller. The price basis now is as fol- 
lows: Fancy light meat tuna %s $9.15 
and $15.25; Special packs at 
$7.80 and %s at $13.00, dietetic packs at 
$6.60 for 24 %s and $13.00 for 48 %%s, 
baby food tuna packs at $3.90 for %, 
all per case, f.o.b. cannery. Offerings 
were also subject to sellers confirmation. 


MACKEREL—One West Coast can- 
ner cancelled higher price offerings made 
a few weeks ago. The new price level 
on consignment stocks only, subject to 
confirmation, f.o.b. cannery, included 
$5.00 for Jack variety and $6.25 for 
Pacific. 


SALMON —A_ West Coast report 
stated that the only salmon stocks re- 
maining and offered for sale above car- 
load lots included chum talls and halves, 
medium red halves and standard chinook 
halves. The chum market is’ now 
strong with offerings at $20.00 for No. 1 
talls and $12.00 for halves. Pinks are 
about exhausted and the offerings con- 
sisted of a few nationally advertised 
brands. These were on the basis of 
$25.00 for talls and $16.00 for halves. 

CRABMEAT—Some offerings of Alas- 
ka king crabmeat developed at $33.00 
per case for halves f.o.b, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Bad weather conditions con- 
tinued to hold up packing of Dungeness 
crabmeat in the Northwest. Some sell- 
ers were reported offering fancy, regular 
pack, at $27.00 for halves, f.o.b. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Price Order And Tight Supply Slow Business 
Trading—Many Citrus Canners Withdraw— 
Peas, Tomatoes Cleaned Up — Beets And 
Carrots In Better Supply — Kraut Demand 
Poor At Present—Fruits Almost 
At Standstill. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago IIl., Feb. 8, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Considerable con- 
fusion over price controls and severe 
shortages of major canned foods have 
joined hands to slow trading to a great 
extent. Interpretations of present regu- 
lations and how they shall be applied 
vary from one distributor to another and 
in their efforts to come to a correct solu- 
tion buyers have been proceeding cauti- 
ously until they are certain they are on 
firm ground. Last minute price advances 
have complicated the picture with the 
average buyer a little bit wary about 
assuming higher costs until the situation 
is more clarified. It probably wouldn’t 
make much difference anyway as the 
urge to cover in face of possible sharp 
increases has now been tempered con- 
siderably and even if prices were disre- 
garded altogether the lack of goods in 
first hands would have it’s chilling effect 


on business activity. Actually, very little 
is being offered in the way of major 
vegetables and fruits, especially the de- 
sirable items, and it appears this condi- 
tion will get tighter, if that’s possible, 
between now and the new packs. Many 
old timers in the food business cannot 
remember when the situation was so 
tight on so many items. Spot lists are 
a sorry looking affair today and when 
something does show up in the desirable 
category it is snapped up almost before 
the ink is dry. Furthermore, the trade 
have formidable competition from gov- 
ernment agents desperately canvassing 
Midwest canners in their efforts to ob- 
tain at least a small portion of require- 
ments which will never be met from last 
year’s packs. It looks like dull business 
until new pack and bare markets on 
many items at that time. 


CITRUS—A sudden freeze in Texas 
and predictions of the same for Florida 
caused a short lived splurge on citrus 
which canners quickly stopped by with- 
drawing from the market until they 
could better determine just where they 
stand. There is little doubt that raw 
fruit prices will be higher and because 
of the tie in with parity such increases 
can be passed along to the distributor. 
The trade were aware of such a possi- 
bility but did not have much opportunity 
to cover because offerings were with- 
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drawn too quickly. Last sales made here 
were on the basis of $2.85 to $3.00 for 
natural orange juice in 46 oz. tins, $2.55 
to $2.60 for blend and $2.35 to $2.40 for 
grapefruit, the latter item coming in for 
the most interest. Fancy sections were 
last quoted at $1.85 for twos with choice 
at $1.70. 


TOMATOES — Last minute price ad- 
vances pushed small, remaining stocks of 
tomato juice to the basis of $1.30 for 2s 
and $2.70 for 46 oz. Nothing is offered 
here this week in the way of tomatoes, 
puree or sauce. One small lot of 14 oz. 
catsup is offered at $2.25 which is a little 
too rich for the average buyer. All items, 
with the exception of juice, are in heavy 
demand but from every indication they 
will have to stay on the short list until 
the new pack is ready. 


PEAS — Wisconsin canners are just 
about cleaned up for this season. Almost 
all sizes and varieties that are in demand 
cannot be located and tens are completely 
gone, the government having taken care 
of the few odd lots that were still avail- 
able. A few fancy 2 sieve Alaskas and 
sweets in No. 2 tins are still quoted at 
$2.40 with ones at $1.75 to $1.82%. A 
few canners have some Fancy threes in 
ones and twos at $1.35 and $1.95 and 
that just about completes the picture, 
sorry as it is. 


little attention. 


Increases production volume. No 
raw product lost; enzymic action 
prevented because broken tomatoes 
are instantly immersed in liquid con- 
stantly kept at high temperature. 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Obtains sweet palatable product. 
Gentle pressing action extracts all 
the flavor juice. The choice of juice 
packers because it decreases production ex- 
pense, yet produces finest quality product! 
Model “A” capacity up to 100 gal. per minute. 
Model “B” capacity up to 25 gal. per minute. 


LANGSENKAMP JUICE STRAINER 


Increases quality of your juice by removing all foreign 
matter as well as broken seed. Easily installed, Requires 


For Finest Tomato Juice at Lower Cost 


LANGSENKAMP HOT- 


BREAK TANK 


Juice of better color . . . choicest flavor; juice 
of good body, least separation . . . produced 
in larger volume at a cost that means profit for 
the canner ! 


Yours with the complete Langsenkamp juice 
production lines. 
Break tank, eliminating separation to a great ex- 
tent, Indiana Juice Extractor and Juice Strainer. 
Take advantage of the many savings afforded 
through use of Langsenkamp Equipment! 


Get the Full Story 


227-235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Install Langsenkamp Hot- 
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BEETS AND CARROTS — Minor 
items, such as beets and carrots, are in 
much better supply and are still offered 
in good assortments. Fancy sliced beets 
from Wisconsin are offered at $1.07% 
for 303s, $1.20 for 2s, $1.50 for 2%s and 
$5.50 for tens. No. 2 diced and cut are 
available at $1.05. The trade are now 
showing more interest in beets and it is 
expected sliced will be on the short side 
in view of the increased demand. Fancy 
diced carrots are listed at 75 cents for 
ones, $1.00 for 2s and $4.75 to $5.00 for 
tens. Fancy sliced are offered at $1.30 
for 2s and $6.00 for tens. 


KRAUT — After some rather heavy 
business just before prices advanced re- 
cently, demand has slackened at present 
price levels although this is expected to 
be only a temporary condition. With so 
many major items unavailable the trade 
will, of necessity, have to put more em- 
phasis on those vegetables that can still 
be purchased. Today’s market is firm at 
$1.25 for 2%s, 97% cents for 2s 87% 
cents for 303s and $4.20 for tens. 


BEANS—tThere has been more activ- 
ity on beans this past week than on any 
other canned vegetables, probably be- 
cause buyers have been offered a larger 
selection of merchandise. The trade have 
been buying fancy 3 sieve cut, both green 
and wax in No. 1 tins at $1.35 Wiscon- 
sin. Some sizeable sales have been made 
here out of New York on No. 2 tins of 
fancy 3 sieve cut green at $1.85 to $1.90 
and wax at $1.95. The trade are still 
interested in cheaper grades of cut green 
but Wisconsin canners are holding firm 
at $1.55 for extra standard 4s and $1.45 
for 5s while standards are offered at 
$1.25 although not too much is available. 


CANNED FRUITS — Outside of a 
little action on Northwest pears and a 
few berries from the same section activ- 
ity is almost at a standstill entirely be- 
cause little or nothing is offered. Can- 
ners of nationally advertised brands are 
expected to offer the trade further allo- 
cations after March 1st although inde- 
pendents apparently are sold out. A few 
2% choice clings were sold here this 
week at $2.80 and one lot of No. 10 diced 
was sold at $9.75. Not much to write 
home about but then nothing much is 
being sold. 


KNIPE HEADS UNION BAG SALES 


James L. Knipe, for the past two years 
Vice-President in Charge of Corrugated 
Container Sales, and a member of the 
Board for the past year, has been ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager in 
Charge of all sales activities of the 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation of New 
York. 

Mr. Knipe joined the company in 1947 
and was Assistant to the President until 
his election to the Vice-Presidency. 
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Many Canners, Out Of Stock, On Vacation 
—Pineapple Prices Unchanged—But Scat- 
tered Sales Of Fruits—Juice Only Tomato 
Item Avaliable—Beans Cleaned Up—Har- 
vesting Tail End Of Winter Spinach — 
Tuna Sales Improved—Sardine Pack Over. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 8, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The air of activ- 
ity that has been pervading the offices 
of canners and brokers in recent weeks 
is commencing to give way to one of 
quietude. Many concerns are reporting 
a completely sold-up condition, with 
others having so little to offer vacations 
have become the order of the day. 
Canned foods must be moving into con- 
sumer hands at a rapid rate as both 
wholesalers and retailers now find that 
they have ample warehouse space for 
their purchases. This movement got 
under way in December and has been 
increasing in tempo ever since. The 
wildeat strike of railroad workers has 
seriously interfered with shipments dur- 
ing the week and canners are being 
deluged with requests to get goods on 
the way at the earliest possible moment. 

One of the industry leaders, a concern 
operating largely on an allotment basis, 
as far as the 1950 pack is concerned, 
recently made its last allotment of the 
season on canned vegetables, this being 
for shipment after March 1st. Offer- 
ings were absorbed in a very short time 
and its vegetable lists have been with- 
drawn. A similar offering of canned 
fruits will be made shortly and it is 
anticipated that this will be snapped up 
quickly. Its cleanup will be the closest 
in years. 


PINEAPPLE—The California Packing 
Corporation has withdrawn prices on the 
1950 pack of pineapples, the entire out- 
put having been sold. It is still offering 
pineapple juice, with this item moving 
more freely all the time. Prices on juice 
are unchanged, in contrast to higher 
prices on citrus juices by California and 
Florida canners. 


FRUITS—During the week a few 
sales of freestone peaches have been re- 
ported, with No. 2% fancy Elbertas mov- 
ing at $3.85 and choice Lovells in this 
size at $2.75. Pears are in very limited 
supply in this market but some ar¢ still 
reported unsold in the Pacific North- 
west, with fancy No. 2%s commanding 
$4.50. Fruit cocktail is still to be had, 
but stocks are concentrated in the hands 
of a few operators. It is doubtful if any 
fancy No. 2%s can be located for less 
than $3.60, or choice for less than $3.50. 


TOMATO JUICE—Juice is almost the 
only item in the tomato list that is avail- 
able and offerings are not large. Prices 
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are largely $1.20 for No. 2 fancy, $2.60 
for 46-0z. and $5.25 for No. 10. Buyers 
for canners are in the field attempting 
to line up acreage for the new season, 
although no definite decision on price has 
been reached. Some growers of sugar 
beets are considering changing to toma- 
toes this season, anticipating better re- 
turns. But the labor situation promises 
to be a tight one and landowners are 
looking to crops where mechanical har- 
vesting is an established practice. 


BEANS—The California pack of cut 
green beans has been closely cleaned up, 
along with the carryover of high grade 
beans from the previous year. Fancy 
2-sieve Blue Lake beans in 1%-inch cuts 
have sold here at $2.30 a dozen, but it 
is doubtful if any more are available at 
this price. 


SPINACH—The harvesting of the 
tail-end of the winter spinach crop has 
been delayed by heavy rains and the 
total output is still in doubt. This has 
sold quite freely and some canners have 
withdrawn offerings for the time being. 
Some business on spring pack is being 
booked on a s.a.p. basis, rather than at 
current lists based on No. 2s at $1.45 a 
dozen. 


TUNA—Sales of tuna have been show- 
ing somewhat of an improvement of late 
with this fish, along with sardines, 
looked upon as about the best buys in 
the canned fish line. Fancy solid pack 
whitemeat is now quoted quite generally 
at $15.00 for %s, with flaked priced at 
$12.00 and grated at $10.50. About the 
same price is quoted by canners of alba- 
core in the Pacific Northwest. The Cali- 
fornia pack of tuna and tuna-like fishes 
in 1950 reached a new record of 8,043,- 
276 cases, against 6,529,696 cases for the 
previous year. Prices softened somewhat 
last fall, when it became evident that a 
record pack would be made, but these 
have improved of late. The pack of 
mackerel during the year amounted to 
1,359,200 cases, while that of pet food 
reached 1,331,032 cases. 


SARDINES—Some canners of Cali- 
fornia sardines have withdrawn offerings 
for the time being and it is the expecta- 
tion that lists may be revised upward. 
Most sales of late have been at $6.50 
for I lb.-ovals in tomato sauce and $4.50 
for No. 1 tall natural. The season is 
now at an end and to January 28 the 
output had been 5,278,789 cases. The 
pack at San Francisco, where the season 
ended some time ago, was 77,501 cases, 
that at Monterey was 760,957 cases. The 
latter was a great disappointment to 
canners, the output for the previous 
season having been 1,739,581 cases, 


HERRING—The herring fishing sea- 
son in British Columbia waters opened 
November 2, 1950, and to January 27th, 
1951, the canned pack had_ reached 
72,954 cases. A good market is reported 
for the canned pack, as well as for meal 
and oil. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


CONSOLIDATED GROCERS BUY 
COAST CANNERY 


Nathan Cummings, president of Con- 
solidated Grocers Corp., Chicago, an- 
nounced in San Francisco, Calif., that his 
firm had purchased about 99 per cent of 
the capital stock of the United States 
Products Corp., Ltd., San Jose, Calif., 
the deal involving more than $2,000,000. 
The principal stockholders of the canning 
concern were the Lawrence Investment 
Co. and Mrs. Carl Lovegren, widow of 
the late president of the firm. Plans 
were announced for stepping up pro- 
duction of the cannery from about 1,200,- 
000 cases a year to about 1,500,000 cases, 
with the idea of serving the regular 
trade as well as the firm he heads. 

Three years ago the Chicago concern 
purchased Rosenberg Bros. & Co., pack- 
ers of dried fruits, nuts and rice and 
since then has been making an effort to 
purchase some large canning properties. 
Negotiations were carried on last year 
for the purchase of Hunt Foods, Inc., but 
these fell through. Management of 
United States Products will remain un- 
changed, with Fred Drew as president, 
and W. D. Hooper and Benson McGann 
as vice-presidents. 


TO CIVIC POST 


Joseph Blumlein, of S & W Fine Foods, 
San Francisco, Calif., has been elected a 
director of the Down Town Association 
of San Francisco. 


FALK HEADS N.A.M. 
COMMITTEE 


Adrien J. Falk, president of S & W 
Fine Foods, San Francisco, Calif., has 
been made a member of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers’ committee 
on co-operation with community leaders, 
work with which he is_ especially 
familiar. 


LEHMANN TO MOVE 


The Lehmann Printing & Lithograph- 
ine Co., San Francisco, California, will 
move shortly to new quarters at Second 
and Folsom streets. 


PEACH TREE DISEASE 
QUARANTINE 


\ quarantine on peach and nectarine 
nursery trees in Yuba and Sutter coun- 
ties, and parts of Butte and Placer coun- 
ties, California, has been imposed by the 
State Department of Agriculture. This 
is part of an effort to control “yellow 
leaf roll” that made its appearance in 
Yuba county orchards last May. The 
orcer bans movement of the trees out 
of the designated area. The only known 
method of wiping out the disease is to 
destroy the infected trees. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FIG ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the California 
Fig Institute was held late in January 
at Fresno, Calif., when officers were 
chosen, as follows: Chairman of the 
Board, A. E. Montgomery, Merced; vice- 
president, C. O. Larson, Clovis, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, H. E. Buck, Fresno. 


COAST COUNTY CANNERY 
FORMED 
Coast County Cannery Outlet, Inc., has 
been organized at San Jose, Calif., with a 
capital of $200,000, by Glenn M. Walton, 
of Campbell, A. T. Grevstad, Watsonville, 
and Leon R. James, San Jose. 


MENDONCA HEADS BOOTH 


Arthur H. Mendonca, for more than 20 
years with the F. E. Booth Company, 
canners of San Francisco, Calif., has 
been elected president of this firm. 


SACRAMENTO SALES 
ORGANIZED 


The Sacramento Sales Company has 
been organized at San Francisco, Calif., 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to carry 
on a food brokerage business. The com- 
pany is headed by I. Matveey, South San 
Francisco, and Martin Scarpace, San 
Jose. 


Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division 


Gair Bogota Corporation ... 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
‘SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 

Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . . 
Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . 


« « UTICA, N.Y. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . ... CLEVELAND, O. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
. HOLYOKE. MASS. 


+ PORTLAND, CONN. 
- BOGOTA, N. J. 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been ad- 
mitted to membership: Ayres’ and 
Roberts, San Francisco, recommended by 
Hall-Roepke Co.; Andorn, Berdiga & 
Danks, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
recommended by Otto Weber Associates, 
Ine.; Harold H. Bennett, Lexington, Ky., 
recommended by J. R. Queen Co.; Jeffrey 
Sales Co., Portland, Ore., recommended 
by Gillespie-Petersen Brokerage Co.; 
Warde G. Spence Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
recommended by Austin-Gosselin Sales 
Co.; Durand Hart & Co., San Francisco, 
recommended by Ben McPhun Co.; Rice 
Brokerage Co., Memphis, recommended 
by S. H. Bobzien & Co.; R. C. Tyson, 
Dallase, recommended by Bundschuh 
Brokerage Co.; L. Candler Hicks & Co., 
Tampa, recommended by Tampa Brok- 
erage Co.; Chavoustie, Hinman Co., 
Syracuse, recommended by their Albany 
office; Brim Brokerage Co., Atlanta, 
recommended by Arthur Mims; May & 
Benham, Oklahoma City, recommended 
by Allison & Wendt; Pat Dean Broker- 
age Co., Amarillo, recommended by E. B. 
Austin Co. 


BOSTON BROKERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Boston 
Food Brokers Association held recently, 
George H. Heyer of the Heyer-Webber 
Company, was elected President of the 
group. Other officers elected were 
Arthur G. Curren, Jr., Arthur G. Curren 
Company, First Vice-President; Ralph G. 
Crevier, Ralph G. Crevier Company, 
Second Vice-President; and Albert A. 
Zilen, Albert A. Zilen Company, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Directors elected are: George D. Hall, 
Abbott-Hall & Company; Frederic S. 
Mann, William A. Mann & Sons; John 
Manter, Daniel Mordecai Company; John 
L. Lutz, Jr., John L. Lutz Company; and 
Stanley R. Meeken, Ferguson-Bedell 
Company. 

By-Laws of the group have been 
changed so that food brokerage firms 
located outside of Boston, but in New 
England, are eligible for membership. 


HEADS WHOLESALER GROUP 


Saul Rachelson, of Berger & Rachel- 
son, Tampa, has been elected president 
of the Florida West Coast Wholesale 
Food Distributors’ Association. 


JOBBERS PLAN DINNER 


Greater New York Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association will hold its 5lst annual 
dinner-dance at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on April 14. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q. Canada. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1951 — 26th An- 
nual Canner’s Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention and Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 


vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 

FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 


Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

FEBRUARY 18, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 

FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 


Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, II. 


INCORPORATED 


Pratico-Milan, Inc., has been incorpor- 
ated in New York City and will succeed 
to the food brokerage businesses carried 
on by its predecessor companies, Paul 
Pratico Co. and the D. Milan Sales Co. 


APPOINTS CHICAGO BROKER 


North Pacific Canners & Packers, Inc., 
a sales organization of Oregon canning 
and frozen food packers, with offices at 
Portland, have appointed Rainford-Erie, 
Inc., to represent the group in the Chi- 
cago area. 


BUYER TURNS BROKER 

Peter Godfrey, formerly head grocery 
buyer for the Charleston, W. Va., branch 
of The Kroger Co., has entered thes brok- 
erage business with offices at 1326 Vir- 
ginia St., E., Charleston 23. Mr. Godfrey 
was with Francis H. Leggett & Co., New 
York, prior to his affiliation with Kroger. 


HEADS R. C. WILLIAMS 


Hugo F.Jaburg has been elected presi- 
dent of R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., suc- 
ceeding the late William E. Mengebier. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


FEBRUARY 19, 1951—General Mcet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd An- 
nual Meeting, National Preservers Asso- 
ciation, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, II]. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Associated Independent Canners, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 22-28, 1951 — Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951— 


Annual Convention, National Frozen 
Food Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 5-6, 1951— Annual Conven- | 


tion, Virginia Canners Association, Roa- 
noke, Va. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners_ Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 8-9, 1951—14th Annual Can- 
ned Salmon Cutting & Salmon Research 
Conference, Northwest Branch, National 
Canners Association, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 14-16, 1951—Annual Spring 


Meeting & Canners School, Tri-State | 


Packers Association, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 19, 1951— Annual Meeting, 
Tennessee-Kentucky Canners_ Associa- 
tion, Maxwell House Hotel, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


APRIL 19, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention. U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951—Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fy. Fr. No. 308 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., No. 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303. .........0..0008 1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 21% 1.90 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
New York 
Fey., 1, 2, 8 sv., Cut, No. 2....... 1.85 
Fey., 5 sv., Cut, No. 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2.. 


5 sv., Cut, No. 2 ... 1.55 
Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 2......ccccssesee 1.40 
6 sv. 1.35 
MIDWEST 
Wh., 1 No. 2.85 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
No, 2 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 808 1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.55 
5 sv., No. 2 1.45 
NortHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 
10.65-10.85 
4 sv., No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.40 
Choice, 4 8V., NO. 2 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 9.05 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.75 
Std, Geb, MO. B 1.45 
Wh. 1 NO 2.70-2.75 
No. 10 13.50 
2.55-2.60 
No. 10 12.60 
OZARKS 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut, 1, 3, 3 sv.g No. 1.70 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2........1.60 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 8.00 
Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ 2.15 
BEANS, LIMA 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 1 1.75 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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BEETS 
No. 10 4.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
1.05-1.10 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. 2............ 1.65 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.07% 
1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut, No. 10 4.50 
No. 2, 6/0 1.35 
CARROTS 
No. 2 1.00 
Northwest, No. 2, diced.............1.15 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303..........1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No, 2 1.50-1.55 
1.30-1.35 
C.S., Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 8 oz. 9714-1.021% 
1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303......1 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 oz 


12 0z., Vac. 
No. 2 
Ex. Std., No. 10 
C.S., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 


No. 2 
No. 10 " 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 

PEAS 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

MiIpWEsT SWEETS 

All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

MARYLAND SWEEYS 

All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

New York SWEETS 

All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 303..........00 1.45-1.50 

TEXAS 

Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300......... 
No. 2 1.47% 
No. 10 7.40 

POTATOES, Sweet 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq........0+ 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
7.75 

1.75 
No. 10 6.50 

Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2a. 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Miwest, Fey., No. 303.......... .85- .90 
No. 2 -95-1.00 
No. 10 4.10-4.25 
N. Y., No. 2% 8 25 
SPINACH 
Tri-States 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Ozarks ..Nominal 
1.75-1.85 
Texas, No. 2 1.50 
1.90 
No. 10 5.85 
TOMATOES 
All os Nominal 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
All Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. ......8.50-9.50 


Va., Fey., No. 2, Sl. 


Baked, No. 303 T ............. 
APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
6.85-7.00 

Mad, Vax. Pa, 
No. 2 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 

Choice, No. 2% i 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 2.05-2.10 
10.50-11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., . 2%..3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.55-3.60 
Standard .--.3.00-3.20 

N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 

Calif, Fey.. 8 O24. 
2.10-2.17% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.75 

PEARS 

N.W. Fey., Bart., 8 1.65 
2.80 
2.85 
4.50-4.65 
No. 10 16.50 

N. Y., Bart. Ch., No. 2........2.75-2.85 
No. 2% 3.95-4.05 


PEACHES 
FPoy., NO. 0098.10 
Choice, No. 244 2. 80-2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 
No. 2 2.80-2.95 
No. 2% 3.20-3.40 
No. 10 12.40-13.20 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
..10.75-11.55 
Choice, Sl., 2 +-2.65-2.80 
3.00-3.20 
..11.80-12.60 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.40-2.55 
No. 2% 2.75-2.95 
Broken Slices, No. 10........ 10.60-11.40 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz, 
3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.0714-1.10 
16 oz. 4022.50 
No. 10 4905.00 
ORANGE 
46 02. 2.771%4-3.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey.. No. 2 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 1.25 
2.60-2.70 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 1.25-1.30 
2.60-2.70 
Ne 
46 oz. 2.60-2.65 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 


FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—P er Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 32.00 
14's 21.00 
18. 50 
-16.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 
SARDINES—PEk Case 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless............6.00-6.50 


Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce ................. 


SHRIMP 
Large 
4.50-4.75 
TUNA—PEeEr Case 
15.00-15.50 
Chunks & Flakes................ 11.50-12.00 
Grated 10.50 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........ 13.25-13.50 
Std. 12.50 
Chunks & Fiakes............ 11.25-11.50 
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X. THE USES OF COPPER, MERCURY, ZINC AND 
CHROMIUM FUNGICIDES 
(Continued from Page 9) 


painted with a mixture containing zine chloride, hydrochloric 
acid, alcohol and water. 

A mixture referred to as zinc bordeaux, since it was prepared 
much as Bordeaux mixture, has been recommended extensively 
(Table 78) on peach and other stone fruit crops. The zinc 
sulfate-lime mixture was used as a safener for arsenicals as 
well as for control of bacterial shot-hole. Control was never 
perfect even though the treatment is used in many localities. 


TABLE 75. STATES REPORTING ORGANIC MERCURY Pb Seed Treatments 
for Diseases on Different Crops 4. 
Crop “TABLE No.a 


STATES REPORTING USE FOR ONE OR MORE DISEASES 


ETHYLMERCURY PHOSPHATE (01) 
Bean, Lima— (65)— Wash. 

Bean, Snap—(65)—-Mo, NM, Wash. 

Beet— (66)—Ga, Wash. 

Broccoli— (64)—-Mo, Wash. 

Brussels Sprouts—(64)—Mo, Wash. 

Cabbage— (64)—Mo, Wash. 

Carrot— (66)—-Wash. 

Cauliflower— (64)—Mo, Wash. 

Celery— (66)—Wash. 

Corn, Sweet— (65)—Conn, Kan, Md, NM, Pa, SD, Tex, Wash, WVa. Wyo. 
Egeplant— (63)—Ga, Wash. 

Endive— (66) —-Wash. 

Kohlrabi— (64) —Mo, Wash. 

Lettuce— (61,66,69) —NY,Wash. 

Muskmelon— (62)—Wash. 

Parsley— (66) —Wash. 

Parsnip— (66)—Wash. 

Pea— (65)—Wash. 

Peanut— (65)—NM. 

Pepper— (63)—-Ga, Md, Mo, Wash. 

Squash— (62) —Wash. 

Swiss Chard— (66)— Wash. 

Tomato— (63)—Ark, Ga, Ill, Ind, Md, Mich, Minn, Mo, NY, Pa, Tex, WVa. 
Turnip— (64) —Wash. 


Watermelon— (62)—-Wash. 

ETHYLMERCURY CHLORIDE (02) 
Bect—- (66) —Ia. 
Cucumber— (62) —Ga. 


Muskmelon— (62)—Ga. 
Peanut— (65)—Ga, NC, SC. 
Potato— (67) —Ia. 
Squash— (62)—Ga. 
Watermelon— (62)—Ga. 
HYDROXYMERCURICHLOROPHENOL (03) 
Apple— (69) —Tex. 
Bean, Snap—(65)—Md, NM, Minn. 
Beet— (65,66) ——Conn, Kan, Md, Minn. 
Blackberry— (69) —Tex. 
Broccoli— (64)—Conn, Ga, Md, Minn, NM, NY, NC, ND, Pa, SC, WVa. 
Brussels Sprouts—(64)--Conn, Ga. Md, Minn, NM, NY, NC, ND, Pa, SC, WVa. 
Cabbage— (64)-——Conn, Ga, Md, Minn, NM, NY, NC, ND, Pa, SC, Tex, WVa. 
Carrot—- (66)—Conn, NC. 
Cauliflower— (64) —Conn, Ga, Md, Minn, NM, NY, NC, ND, Pa, SC, WVa. 
Chickory— (66)—Conn. 
Chinese Cabbage— (64)-—-Conn. 
Collards—-(64)—Ga, NY, NC. 
Corn, Sweet— (65)—Conn, Md, Mo. 
Cucumber— (62)—Conn, Ga, Kan, Md, Mich, Miss, NY, NC, Pa, Wash, WVa. 
Eggplant— (63)—Conn, Ga, Kan, Md, NY, Pa. 
Endive— (66)—Conn. 
Horse radish— (64)—-Conn, ND. 
Kale—-(64)—Conn, NY, NC, ND. 
Kohlrabi— (64) —-Conn, Ga, Md, Minn, NM, NY, NC, ND, Pa, SC, WVa. 
Lettuce— (66,69) —Conn, Md, WVa. 
Muskmelon— (62)—Conn, Ga, Kan, Md, Mich, NY, NC, SC, WVa. 
Mustard— (64)—NC. 
Onion— (66)—Conn. 


Parsley— (66)—Conn. 

Parsnip— (66)—NY. 

Pea— (65) —Conn, Md, NY, Pa, SC. 

Peanut— (65) —NM, Tex. 

Pepper— (63,65) —Conn, Ga, Kan, Md, NY, Pa. 
Potato—- (67) —Ariz, Wash. 

Radish— (64)—Md, NY, ND. 


Spinach— (66)—IIl, Pa. 
Squash— (62,65)—Ga, Md, Mich, NC, WVa. 
Sweet Potato— (68)—-WVa. 
Swiss Chard— (65,66)—Conn, Md. 
Tomato— (63,65) —Ga, Ill, Kan, Md, Mich, NY, NC, Pa, Tex. 
Turnip— (64)—Ga, Md, NY, NC, Pa. 
Watermelon— (62)-—-Ga, Kan, Ky, Miss, SC, Tex, WVa. 
a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 
b Representative trade name products of this class are: O1, New Improved 
Ceresan, Semesan Jr,; 02, 2% Ceresan; and 08, Semesan. 
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TABLE 76. STATES REPORTING PHENYLMERCURY > Compounds as an 
Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


Cror_ TABLE No.a STATES REPORTING USE FOR ONE OR MORE DISEASES 


PHENYLMERCURY TRIETHANOLAMMONIUM LACTATE (08) 

Apple— (4,5,6,7,8,9,13)—Ark, Conn, Dela, Ill, Ind, Ia, Kan, Me, Md, Mich, Minn, 
Mo, NH, NM, NY, NC, O, Pa, Tenn, Va, WVa, Wis. 

Cherry— (18,19,21) —Mont, NM, Ore. 

Grape— (24)—NM. 

Peach— (14,15,16,21)—-Conn, Mont, NM, O, Ore. 

Pear— (10,11,12) —-Conn, Kan, NY, O. 

Plum— (20) —Mont. 

Potato— (67) —Ga, NC. 

Raspberry— (25, 29)—Conn, Va, WVa. 

Ribes— (26) —Conn. 

Sweet Potato— (68)—Ga, La. 


PHENYLMERCURY ACETATE (09) 
(4,5,6,7,8,9.13 ) —Ark, Conn, Dela, Ind, Ia, Kan, Me, Md, Mich, Mo, NH, 
NM, NY, NC, O, Pa, Tenn, Va, WVa, Wis. 


Apple 


Cherry— (18,19)—NM, Ore. 

Peach— (14,15,16,21) —Conn, NM, O. 
Pear— (10,11,12)-—Conn, Kan, NY, O. 
Plum— (20)—Mont. 

Raspberry— (25,29)—-Conn, Va, WVa. 
Ribes— (26)—Conn. 


PHENYLMERCURY MONETHANOLAMMONIUM ACETATE (010) 
Apple— (4,8) —Ill, Mich, Va. 
a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 
b Representative trade name products of this class are: O8, Puratized Agri- 
cultural Spray ; O9, Tag 331; and O10, Puratized Apple Spray. 


TABLE 77. STATES REPORTING METALLIC COMPLEXES OF CHROM- 
IUM» as an Acceptable Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


TABLE No.a 


Crop STATES REPORTING USE FOR ONE OR MORE DISEASES 


_ COPPER-ZINC-CHROMATE (658) -(R1) 
Mo. 
(35,36,39) —Dela, Mich, NC. 
Muskmelon— (33,34) —Dela, NC. 
Potato— (42,43) —Dela, Ia, Me, Mich, ND, Pa, Wis. 
Squash— (37,38)—Dela, NC. 
Tomato— (44,45,47,48,49 ) —Dela, Ill, NC. 


Beet— (66)- 
Cucumber 


MERCURY-ZINC-CHROMATE (224)-(R2) 

Beet— (66) —Mo. 
Cabbage— (64) —Mo. 
Corn— (65)—-Mo, Pa. 
Pea— (65)—-Mo. 

a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

b Representative trade name products of this class are: Rl is Crag Potato 
fungicide 658; and R2 is known as compound 224 (Carbide and Carbon). 


TABLE 78. STATES REPORTING INORGANIC ZINCb Compounds as an 
Acceptale Treatment for Diseases on Different Cropsa. 


Cror | TABLE No.a STATES REPORTING USE FOR ONE OR MORE DISEASES: 
ZINC OXIDE (Z1) 

Beet— (66)—-NY. 

Broccoli— (64)—Mo, NY, ND. 


Brussels Sprouts—-(64)—Mo, NY, ND. 
Cabbage— (64)—Ind, Mo, NY, ND. 
Cauliflower— (64) —Mo, NY, ND. 
Collards— (64)—NY. 

Eggplant— (63)—La. 

Horse radish— (64)—ND. 

Kale— (64)—ND. 

Kohlrabi— (64)—-Mo, NY, ND. 
Lettuce— (66)—Conn. 

Radish— (64)—ND. 

Spinach— (66)—La, Minn, NY, Pa. 
Swiss Chard—(66)—NY. 
Tomato— (63)—Mich. 

Turnip— (64) —Ind, ND. 


ZINC BORDEAUX (22) 
Apricot— (21) —Jex. 
Peach— (14,17) -—Ariz, Ark, Conn, Dela, Ind, Md, Mich, NM, Pa, SC, Tex, 
Va, WVa. 
Plum— (21)—-Conn, WVa. 


ZINC CHLORIDE (Z3) 

Apple— (9)—Ariz, Mich, O, Tex, 
Pear— (10)—Ariz, Mich, O, Tex, 
Plum—- (21) —Tex. 

a For additional information on use of this and other compounds to control 
specific diseases see data in tables listed after each crop. 

b Representative trade name products of this class are: Zl, Zine oxide is 
Vasco 4 (with zinc hydroxide) ; Z2, Zine bordeaux is a tank mixture of zinc 
sulfate and lime. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


ALFALFA DRIERS CONVERT 
WASTE VEGETABLE LEAVES 
TO FEED 


Truck farmers and vegetable proces- 
sors ean convert leafy plant wastes to 
high-quality feedstuffs with rotary driers 
of the type commonly used for drying 
alfalfa, say engineers of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

This new development in research to 


find worthwhile uses for vegetable 
wastes follows earlier work at the 
Bureau’s Eastern Regional Research 


Laboratory, near Philadelphia, Pa., on 
the conversion of waste leaves to feeds 
in moderate - temperature, belt - type 
driers. The high-temperature alfalfa 
driers, however, cost less to operate per 
ton of water evaporated and are already 
in widespread use for processing farm- 
grown materials. The Laboratory’s engi- 
neers have now solved the technical 
problems involved in producing leaf 
meals in this rotary-type equipment. 

Studies previously reported by the 
Laboratory show that leafy parts of 
many vegetables are rich in carotene 
(provitamin A) and protein, essential in- 
gredients of well-balanced livestock 
feeds. Cooperative feeding tests by the 
Bureau and other agencies have demon- 
strated the effectiveness of leaf meals 
from vegetable wastes in poultry diets. 

Satisfactory leaf meals have been pro- 
duced with the rotary driers from pea 
vines, lima-bean vines, broccoli and 
spinach leaves, and beet tops. The caro- 
tene and protein content of these meals 
equals, or in some cases exceeds, the 
normal guaranteed minimums for com- 
mercial alfalfa meals, which specify 
a carotene content of 133 parts per mil- 
lion and a protein content of 17 percent. 

The vegetable wastes converted into 
feeds at the Philadelphia Laboratory 
vary widely in physical character, and 
the researchers believe that drying 
methods found suitable for each of them 
can be adapted to other leafy wastes of 
similar character. 


COSTS 

Laboratory cost estimates indicate 
that production of leaf meals in rotary 
driers may well prove feasible in certain 
areas, and the researchers hope that this 
pvocess will result in the utilization of at 
‘ast part of the millions of tons of vege- 
able leaves now wasted every year in 
‘ne United States. 

Details of the drying operation, in- 

uding cost estimates and data on the 
‘omposition of various leaf meals, are 
ven in a new Bureau publication, AIC- 
56, “Production of Leaf Meals from 
egetable Wastes in Rotary Alfalfa 
riers” which may be obtained by writ- 
“1g to the Eastern Regional Research 
-aboratory, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

The procedure involves, first, chopping 
‘se freshly gathered vegetable wastes in 
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a forage cutter, and then subjecting them 
to direct heat in the rotary drier. Dry- 
ing time and temperature are regulated 
so that the tender parts of the leaves dry 
thoroughly and become brittle, while the 
stems remain fairly moist and tough. 


As the material is conveyed by a 
stream of air through fans in the drier, 
the brittle leaf-blade portions are 
crumbled from the stems. Blade and 
stem fractions are later separated by 
screening. The dried leaf-blade material, 
which is the most nutritious part of the 
leaves, can be ground in a hammer mill, 
if desired, before its incorporation into 
mixed feed. The partially dried stems 
may be accumulated and dried more 
thoroughly at the end of each day’s 
operations. Stems of some wastes, not- 
ably broccoli, contain enough protein to 
justify drying. 


CONCENTRATED 
SPRAY MACHINES DESCRIBED 


Types of ground equipment for apply- 
ing concentrated sprays for insect pest 
control is the subject of the newest pub- 
lication of The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Both construction 
and methods of application are described 
by the authors who are S. F. Potts of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
Dr. Philip Garman, Dr. R. B. Friend and 
R. A. Spencer, all of The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Haven. 


The advantages of such machines, 
which have been developed through the 
researches of the Connecticut Station 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
are listed as reduced labor because of 
the elimination of handling large vol- 
umes of water and heavy equipment, in- 
creased rate and ease of coverage, and 
reduced cost of application... The prin- 
ciple used is the application of insec- 
ticides as a finely atomized mist. Highly 
concentrated insecticide formulations are 
used, which makes it possible to cut down 
tremendously the amounts of spray 
liquid used. 


In general, two types of machines are 
used in applying concentrates. The first 
of these is non-blower equipment which 
makes use of hydraulic atomizing nozzles 
or compressed air to bring about atom- 
ization of the spray. The non-blowers 
can be used for certain types of low 
growth but are not adaptable for tree 
spraying. Much more space is devoted 
to mist blowers, which use high velocity 
fans to atomize and distribute the spray, 
and can be used for a wide variety of 
purposes. Construction of all parts is 
given in detail. Thus far, mist blowers 
have been most commonly used for forest 
and shade tree pest control work. Newer 
is their use in orchards for control of 
fruit pests and a report is given of ex- 
periments in this field. Still in the initial 
stage is the adaptation of mist blowers 
for row crops and results of preliminary 
experiments on their use for this pur- 
pose are described, 
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VERTICILLIUM WILT 
IN TOMATOES 


Evidence is mounting that verticillium 
wilt was a serious malady of canning 
tomatoes in western New York in 1950. 

“Verticillium wilt has been present in 
food and ornamental plants in New York 
State for many years”, says Dr. W. T. 
Schroeder, plant disease specialist at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva. “It is 
doubtful if it has increased in recent 
years, but rather it seems that disorders 
of tomato plants attributed to other 
causes or to dry weather have actually 
been the result of verticillium infection,” 
continues the Station scientist. 

Losses in tomatoes from this disease 
were first definitely identified in western 
New York in 1945. Since then, verticil- 
lium wilt has been found in almost every 
tomato-growing county in the State but 
is much more prevalent in Erie, Chau- 
tauqua, and Niagara counties where 
yields have been reduced by as much as 
one half. 

“Verticillium wilt is not as spectacular 
as late blight of tomatoes, for example, 
but takes a slow toll through the sea- 
son,” explains Doctor Schroeder. “The 
first symptom is a yellowish blotch on 
the older leaves near the crown of the 
plant. As the disease progresses more 
leaves show this blotching and the older 
leaves wither, die, and drop off, giving 
the plant a defoliated appearance simi- 
lar to early blight. Infected plants do 
not die outright but become stunted and 
the fruits are small. Loss of foliage also 
causes the fruit to scald badly. 

“The verticillium fungus lives over in 
the soil and crop rotation is one means 
of combatting it. There are so many host 
plants in western New York that harbor 
the fungus, however, that the develop- 
ment of resistant varieties of tomatoes 
appear to be the most promising control 
measure. Work in this direction is al- 
ready underway. at the Experiment 
Station.” 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canning operations continued 
at a high level during November, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. The quantity of poultry canned 
or used in canning during the month 
totaled 13,388,000 pounds compared with 
11,566,000 pounds during November last 
year and the 1944-48 average of 11,074,- 
000 pounds. The quantity canned during 
the first 11 months of this year totaled 
138,041,000 pounds, compared with 117,- 
006,000 pounds during the same period 
last year, an increase of 18 percent. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during November to- 
taled 68,062,000 pounds. Of this quantity 
12,802,000 pounds were for canning and 
55,260,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. During November last year 44,- 
240,000 pounds were certified under 
inspection of which 11,115,000 were for 
canning and 33,125,000 pounds were 
eviscerated for sale. 
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FOR MANAGERS, 
: SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures 
All the newest and latest products . 


e Fruits « Vegetables « Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if! could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure 

by Distributors to KNOW cannd foods. . . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted | By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
oer line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model 
B Urschel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M&S 
6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label- 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Two Boilers, complete; one 40 H.P. Upright and 
one 60 H.P. Locomotive type. These boilers were used this 
past canning season and are in good condition. Due to increased 
pack we find it necessary to install a new Power and Combus- 
tion Oil Burner Unit. B.G. S. Jourdan & Son, Darlington, Md. 
Phone: Darlington 4392 or 4393. 


FOR SALE—12 pocket Beet Cutter purchased new in 1946. 
Used for less than 5,000 cases. Manufactured by Wolfinger & 
Son; equipped with 1 H.P. GE Motor. Adv. 518, The Canning 
Trade, 


OR SALE—Two practically new Tuc Corn Cutters, Model 
C 6; 1 Double Peerless Huskers, practically new rolls, Serial 
No. 10031; 1 Tue Corn Husker, Rubber Rolls, belt driven, Model 
Els1; 1 Tue Corn Husker, Rubber Rolls, motor driven, Model 
E\i2S; 1 Ayars Corn Filler, good condition; 2 Tuc Corn Cut- 
te:s, Model EF2S; 1 Olney Corn or Pea Washer, very good con- 
dition; 1 Tue Corn Silker, good shape; 1 Knife Grinder for Tuc 
Corn Cutter Knives; 1 Tuc Corn Cutter, Model D. S. M. Fife, 
Airville, Pa. 


OR SALE—Complete Spinach Processing Line—Dry Clean- 
er:. Washers and Blancher. P. O. Box 333, Narbeth, Pa. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen, 
$665.00. Send for circular showing actual operation pictures. 
Portable Power Bag & Box Stacker, $679.00; Floor to Floor 
Conveyors, $726.00; many other types of belt and roller Con- 
veyors. Write for circular and price. 15 ton Truck Scale, 
$545.00; 20 ton Truck Scale, $617.00. Guaranteed Equipment. 
Inimediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bell- 
view, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Over 50 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 
30 gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars 
Pea & Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; Stainless Steel 
Tanks; large quantity used and new stainless steel Sanitary 
Fittings and Valves. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thomp- 
son St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Equipment from Monocacy Valley Canning Com- 
pany, Frederick, Md. McMillin Wagon and Truck Dump; 10-T 
Fairbanks Platform Scale, 16’ x 8’; 10 GPM Farquhar Hi- 
Pressure Cleaning Unit; Zastrow Steam Crane; two Ingram 
Vacuum Can Lifts with Pump; 9 ft. Process Kettle, without 
lid; 92 HP Titusville Economic Boiler (1937); bin-feed Auto- 
matic Iron Fireman Stoker; Boiler Water Preheater with Auto- 
matic Control; 28 HP Scotch Marine Boiler; other miscellaneous 
equipment for corn canning line. Adv. 5110, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Fillers. MRM 12-spout Rotary 
Vacuum Filler, used less than one year since new, complete 
with automatic bottle feed and discharge conveyors, handle any 
size bottles from 6 to 32 oz. or more, complete with pump, 
motors and accessories; also Horix 18-spout Rotary Vacuum 
and Mojonnier 14-spout combination Filler-Crowner; all equip- 
ment like new, available immediate delivery, reasonably priced, 
subject to prior sale. Tell us your requirements, let us help 
you. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—Lee Kettle. One Lee 50-gal. type “C” Tilting 
Stainless Steel Kettle, 90 p.s.i. working pressure, having an 
additional bottom outlet. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main 
St., Buffalo 14, N.Y. 


FOR SALE—4/500 gallon Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed 
Kettles all with lids and 2 matching Drain Baskets, all in good 
condition. Adv. 5127, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FMC Hand-Pack Filler in good condition. Adv. 


519, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—M & S Nine (9) Pocket Filler for quart cans. 
Adv. 5113, The Canning Trade. 


‘OR SALE—Texture Meters. If you wish to procure one or 
more of these, place your order now. Wm. F. Christel, Val- 
ders, Wis. 
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WANTED—One 5 or 7 pocket Pea Filler equipped for #2 
and #303 cans; 2-100 gal. Stainless Steel Tanks; 1 Quality Pea 
Grader; 1 Olney Pea Washer. Adv. 5126, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, modern, located in the best 
growing section of Indiana. Ample acreage and labor, equipped 
to pack peeled tomatoes, 50M case capacity. Priced at less than 
50% of value. Adv. 513, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —Lease or Merger, modern Cannery in Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. Absentee owners of a modern and 
efficient cannery are willing to sell on easy terms at a bargain 
price. Machinery is ready-to-roll for mass war-time production 
of several vegetable and citrus fruit lines. Capacity can exceed 
400,000 cases. Operating loss carry-over of $75,000 provides 
an unusual tax advantage with higher taxes on the way. Pur- 
chase or merger involves assumption of $61,000 RFC loan 
against land, buildings and equipment valued in excess of $220,- 
000. Adequate land area for expansion is owned on good track- 
age. Wire or phone: George W. Culler, c/o Culler & Smith, 
Certified Public Accountants, National City Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land. Additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings. Fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auc- 
tion block, on the highway. Private 7 car railroad siding. 20 
bungalows for use of the help. Automatic Stoker to feed coal 
to boiler. Inquire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. or call Hoboken, 3-8234. 


FOR SALE—Or rent with option to buy, two line corn plant 
—one line whole grain, one line cream style. Located in fine 
farming community of Maryland. Good class of labor. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Adv. 5117, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory located Northern 
Neck of Virginia. Two acres land, frame warehouse, concrete 
processing room, two separate dwellings, separate office build- 
ing, all on premises. Late model factory built Reversible 
Peeling Table, Continuous Cooker, Burt Labeling Machine, 
Electric Boxer, large Scotch Marine type Boiler, ample Con- 
veyors, Aluminum Pans and Buckets, 5,000 Tomato Baskets, 
Artesian Well. Plant completely equipped and ready for opera- 
tion on day’s notice. Reason for sale, death of partner, subse- 
quent settlement of estate. Price $30,000.00. Adv. 5125, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—We offer to- 
mato growers for market, shipping, or canning, high grade field 
grown plants. We will grow plants from your seed under con- 
tract, or can supply you plants of the following varieties grown 
from the best certified seed. Valiant, Stokesdale, Pritchard, 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Stokescross Hybrid No. 4. Write us for a 
quotation on your requirements. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
small year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 
fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent 
later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future. 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 50154, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent for medium sized cannery 
packing vegetables. Give age, experience and reference. Adv. 
5112, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Canned Foods Processor. Must be experienced 
in cooking canned vegetables in pressure retorts. Write stating 
reference, experience, when available. Adv. 5115, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced Plant Superintendent for large 
Western New York State Canning Plant packing peas, beans, 
fruit and tomato products. Knowledge of chemistry desired but 
not necessary. This is real opportunity with reliable and pro- 
gressive company for young man with experience, ability and 
drive, one who is sensitive to quality, sanitation and costs. Adv, 
5118, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Assistant Plant Superintendent in 
Oregon Pickle and Sauerkraut Processing Plant. Firm in busi- 
ness over 20 years. Will consider applicants with limited knowl- 
edge and experience for training to replace present Assistant 
Superintendent who is subject to military call. Write giving 
details as to age, experience, draft status, ete. Adv. 5121, The 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent or Production Man- 
ager. Experienced in supervision of all phases of canned food 
production, plant lay-out of production lines. Over twenty years 
with canners and can manufacturers. Employed at present but 
not with food packer, but desire to get back into canning. Over 
draft age. Good references. Adv. 5114, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Manager, over 20 years experi- 
ence in brokerage office, thorough knowledge of private and fac- 
tory label distribution. Available in Chicago for interview during 
Canners Convention. Now employed but desire change. Adv. 
5120, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Food Technologist or Production 
Supervisor. Over 26 years experience in canning vegetables, 
pork and beans, meat and poultry specialties, and other spe- 
cialties. Experienced, formula making, quality control and pro- 
duction supervision. Adv. 5123, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Plant Manager. 24 years experi- 
ence in plant lay-out, purchasing, manufacturing, costs, quality 
control, supervision of jams, jellies, mayonnaise, syrups, foun- 
tain and bakers supplies, sauces, extracts, canned fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, chicken, soups, and other specialties. Age 44. 
Married. Prefer West Coast. Adv. 5124, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Complete bedding outfits to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED—To buy salvage canned foods, all kinds, all sizes, 
large or small quantities. Especially interested canned fruits. 
H. Waller, Box 6311, Dallas, Tex. 
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-——SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Then there was the actress who married a director, 
longed for children and didn’t have any. So she mar- 
ried a producer. 


A man was talking to a class of freshmen on 
“Thirsting after righteousness.’ After an hour’s work 
trying to put across his idea, the man said: “Some 
people thirst after knowledge, some after fame, and 
some after money. Now, what do you boys thirst 
after?” 

One lad piped up: “I thirst after peanuts.” 


She: “Why are you stopping the car here?” 
He: “I think we’re lost.” 
She: “Not this kid; Ive walked from here before.” 


“Did you see the stork that brought me, daddy?” 
Only his bill, son, only his bill.” 


He was making his first ocean voyage and was in his 
cabin, groaning with mal de mer. 

“Shall I send you some dinner, sir?” the steward 
asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “Just throw it overboard and 
save me the trouble.” 


He drank from her slipper, 
His toes turned to Heaven; 
He hadn’t noticed, 
She wore size eleven. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER - 


With POSITIVE ear butting & RUSBER husking rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 

Either Single or Double Cut 

Morral Combination 


Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


Write for Catalog nd 
ond Particulars 
Patented 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Ine., Ohio 


SAM STONE COMPANY 


CANNED FOODS SPECIALTIES 


SERVING METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 
and Surrounding Markets 


Telephone: HArrison 7-3238 
855 BOARD of TRADE BLDG. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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STOKES TOMATO 


If you'd like to harvest more 
of your tomatoes in August, less 

in September, order Stokes Fz Hybrids. 

Their earlier maturity brings out the 
carbohydrates—means better color, fuller flavor. 
Plants of Stokescross No. 4 and Stokescross 

No. 5, if ordered now, will be available 

from your regular plant grower in May. Write for 
prices and folder “Stokes F2 Hybrids”. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES CO. 


Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed since 1881 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥ Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 


Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co.; Mendota, IIl. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 
Canner's Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, II. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.-Chicago, Ill. 
4 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Better Testing . . . Better Tasting 


SILVER CROSS BANTAM 


THE TOP QUALITY WHITE CORN 


Test it—taste it, and you'll discover that Silver Cross Bantam beats the fancy yellows 
because of its more desirable flavor and superior texture. 


Produced only by Michael-Leonard, Silver Cross Bantam is a 14-to 16-rowed corn that 
is drouth resistant, high yielding, and packed with flavor. 


If you plan to pack white corn in 1951, use the fanciest variety available, Silver Cross 
Bantam, another fine Michael-Leonard sweet corn that is leading the pack! 


ert ry. Reserve supplies are at lowest ebb in many years; 
tEDs” 2D your 1952 needs are dependent on the new 


m? sf crop. Place your future bookings early. 


onard 


SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA FULL LINE OF CANNERS® SEEDS CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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"Flat Sour Spoilage 


of Tomato Juice | 


Continental’s skilled research staff has spent many 
thousands of hours both in the laboratory and in the 
field to bring you these and many other authoritative 
booklets. They’re worth reading and worth having — 
because the up-to-date technical data they contain 
may help you increase the quality of your product or 


save you money in your operations. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.; 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 © Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Pacific Div.; Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Free booklets that give the answers to important packaging problems 


in the 
Plant 


is 


| Continental Can Company check Booklets Wanted Here | 

| Department A AO so co og | 

| 100 East 42nd Street E oO F 0 G oO H oO | r 
| New York 17, N. Y. rovyoK«org 
| 

| Gentlemen: 
| 
| Please send me, without obligation, copies of the | j 
booklets | have checked above. 
| | 
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